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AN IDEAL INLAND ICE HARVEST 


RANDALL N. SAUNDERS 


A mettiod of ice harvest which in every way is superior to the 
lonely and dispiriting labor with a crosscut saw, is depicted in the 
accompanying illustrations, engraved after photos taken by R. F. 
Ludlow. They were taken on an artificial pond on a portion of the 
old Livingstone manor near the village of Claverack, N Y. The 
harvest is controlled by the farmer, Henry Pulver, who succeeds to 
the rule of this portion of the old Patroon’s possessions. He secured 
the best of plows, saws, axes, pikes and tongs, built a system of 
runs to convey the ice by gravity to a loading platform, and then 
announced the conditions of his little monopoly. 

The farmers, butchers and villagers, realizing the advantages 
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of a uniform cut of cake and the minimized cost, immediately 
became the patrons of their enterprising fellow townsman, who 
makes a fairly good thing of his winter crop. Each year when the 
ice is from eight to twelve inches thick, the ‘‘ Boss” collects a gang 
of six or seven men,—whom he pays from $1.50 to $2.00 per day,— 
and in four or five days the 20 or 25 ice houses within a radius of a 
mile and a half are filled. 

In the first place, of course, the snow must be scraped from the 
ice, then the field must be marked. For this purpose many use a 
long straight edge, but Mr Pulver takes his Dernell plow and pushes 
it by hand across the field, keeping his eye on a flagged stake, as one 
does in sowing grain by hand. He thus succeeds in cutting a very 
straight line or groove. In this slides the gauge or guide on the 
plow, and. then the plowing commences. The ice is plowed both 
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SCENES IN A NEIGHBORHOOD ICE* HARVEST 


1, SAWING THE ICE FIELD; 2, FLOATING THE ICE CAKES; 3, RUNWAY FOR LOADING ICE ON WAGONS; 4, CHEAP ICE HOUSE, PARTLY 


UNDERGROUND; 5, 
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COMMERCIAL ICE HOUSE . 











































530 {2] 
ways toa depth of from four to six inches, according to the thick- 
ness. After the field has been plowed, the next and most important 
step taken is the ‘“‘ plugging,” which consists in tamping in the plow 
cuts with chips of ice, to prevent the grooves from flooding, and 
freezing shut. If the ice is to be taken out in fields two cakes deep, 
then every second cake the grouves are ‘‘ plugged”; if in fields 
three cakes deep, then every third cake the grooves are filled hard. 
The start in removing the ice is made at the run, where the cakes 
are cut out with a saw to form a narrow canal. Then the fields are 
sawed back, barred off and floated to the canal, where they are 
barred up into the individual cakes and sent over the ‘‘knuckle” and 
down the run to be loaded onto the sleighs. 

Instead of hiring three or four men to work crosscut saws on 
some lonely runlet, the farmers find it far cheaper to pay Mr Pulver 
a cent and a half a cake, or about 25 cents a ton, for their ice. The 
villagers gladly pay two cents a cake for the ice delivered at their 
ice houses. The houses in the vicinity hold on an average about 30 
tons, and as there are 20 or 25 of these houses, it will be seen that 
Mr Pulver’s profits are not inconsiderable. Feeling the spirit of 
their leader, many of his patrons have remodeled their ice houses, 
arranging for easy filling, by building simple elevators that are run 
by horse power, although many of the houses are underground and 
are thus easily filled through the one door opening on the surface. 





A BOTANICAL STANDPOINT 


PAMMEL 


HORTICULTURE FROM 


PROF L. H. 





The horticulturist must be a good botanist, as many horticul- 
tural problems are botanical questions. A broad, liberal education 
in the various sciences is necessary, and of these sciences botany 
occupies a prominent place. He must have a good knowledge of 
vegetable physiology. In the cultivation of soils he must be able to 
conserve moisture and deal with that branch of physics which 
takes into account the phenomena of the movement of soil water, 
the absorption of water, and gases in soils. Nor should he neglect 
geology. A peculiar kind of soil is best adapted for the growth of 
apples, pears, cherries, etc. Theindiscriminate planting of orchard 
trees on all kinds of soils has done much to hinder the progress of 
horticulture. The subject of soils is closely related to that of cli- 
mate. Much has been said and written about certain plants 
having wonderful drouth-resisting qualities. The fact is, most of the 
plants cultivated in lowa must have at least an annual rainfall of 
20 inches and this is not sufficient to bring forth the most produc- 
tive crops. The average rainfall during the summer months in 
Iowa is 13 inches. I make no exception to horticultural plants, for 
trees require more moisture than do herbaceous plants. It would 
seem to me that horticulturists should study more carefully the re- 
lation of plants to climate. Carefully note the soil moisture and 
rainfall. Under what conditions will trees bring forth the greatest 
crops. I believe in the proper naming of varieties. Except fora 
few standard kinds of apples, cherries, pears, strawberries, etc, 
the greatest confusion exists in regard to them. Varieties should 
be'naimed and properly represented by models or with color sketches 
and deposited with some society like the state horticultural society. 
There are but few authentic collections. I know at least from 
botanical experience that itis a most difficult matter to identify 
plants from descriptions, and when descriptions are bad no cne can 
hope to identify the plant. Matters as regards named varieties of 
fruits are in a bad state. Who will beable in a generation from 
now to name the varieties of apples grown in this state to-day? 
The future pomologist who attempts to write on pmological mat- 
ters will have an endless task to get history straight. He cannot 
weigh the judgmen: of individuals as we judge them now. 

To most persons this would hardly seem a proper subject 
for a botanist to discuss. As the work is ordinarily done by 
many of the experiment stations, I am opposed to it. I think 
it is a needless expenditure of money. It had better be left 
to commercial men. A word of praise from one of the stations im- 
mediately causes some grower to extensively advertise the plant 
with the highest praise from such and such a professor. The 
clamor from the public press that something must be published 
in order to show what has been done for horticulture at this and 
that station, causes the station worker to prepare his list with 
notes for the season, some general statement as to soil and per- 
haps some statement with reference to weather. Who can pretend 





to properly understand the peculiar adaptations of plants froma 
single season’s experiments? 

We have heard much concerning the origin of new varieties by 
cross-fertilization and hybridization. 
but am not an extremist in this direction. 
long been neglected. 


I am in favor of this method, 
Our native fruits have 
I believe that we have a fruit in Iowa that is 
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FARM 





destined before many years to occupy a very prominent place in 
the markets of the world, viz, our native plum (Prunus Americana) 
—in nature a variable species, but in many cases it is most excel- 


lent. In size and quality it has been but slightly improved on. [I 
have seen wild plums in thickets equal to the best cultivated. A 
few years ago it was customary to praise Prunus domestica, but its 
praises in Iowa are less and less heard to-day. I believe our best 
plums will come not from hybridization but from proper selection 
and breeding. I would not discourage hybridization or cross-fer- 
tilization; it would be rash todo so. I should develop our plums 
along both lines. So with the apple, I think our best apples will 
originate in Iowa, either from proper selection or cross-fertilization, 
I take it that our apples, wherever they may have come from, have 
grown in a soil and climate somewhat different from ourown. All 
of our introduged apples have perhaps changed slightly. We are 
all aware that apples grown in eastern North America grow under 
conditions wholly unlike our own. Iam of the opinion that accli- 
mation does occur, and we have a most excellent illustration in the 
apple. Certain changes have taken place in the character of fruits 
and the lease of life of the tree. 








Regulating the Flow of Water into troughs and tanks is something 
which causes farmers more or less anxiety and trouble, for the rea- 
son that many of the patent regulators now in the market fail to 
work satisfactorily for 
any length of time. 
Many simple homemade 
devices, however, can be 
made to work. The one 
shown in the illustration 
has a number of strong 
points. The water pipe 
enters near the top of the 
tank, which places the valve out of water, thus relieving it of all 
danger from rust or the collection of sediment. However, where 
necessary, the pipe may enter nearer the bottom of the tank, and if 
the valve is kept clear the device will still serve its purpose. An- 
other point in its favor is that, if desired, the valve can be closed 
just as effectually when the tank is one-fourth full as when filled 
to the brim. The lower half of the long, jointed lever connecting 
the valve and float has a shorter one attached to it, the upper end 
of the latter having a number of holesinit. By having a hole in 
the upper half of the jointed lever and using a pin, the angle at the 
joint can be changed at will. Making it as large as possible will 
necessitate the float being lifted near the top of the tank before the 
valve is entirely closed, but by decreasing the angle the valve 
will be closed while the float is still near the bottom. A sealed can 
or bottle makes a good float. A board or block of wood soon be- 
comes soaked, and in consequence its lifting power is great! 
diminished.—| A. L. Williams, Massachusetts. 





Peach Culture in Cold Ciimates.—Webb Donnell st: os m Nov 16 
issue that ‘‘it is not the severe'cold of winter which injures peach 
trees so much as freezing after the sap has begun to stir in the 
spring.” I believe if this were the case southern Missouri trees 
would be as liable to injury as those from northern Iowa. If not, 
why not? Ali fruit trees in Missouri have to pass through as much 
freezing as those in Iowa, and there is as much or more thawing 
and freezing following a mild winter as there is after a severe one. 
Still our fruit trees are in better condition after a mild winter 
than after a cold one. Iowa is now raising many peaches, not 
because we have had less severe changes during late years, but 
because varieties have been produced which will stand more severe 
cold weather, and further because of late our winters have been 
mild. Sunscald may be caused by a sudden cold snap after the sap 
has started, and I think this is the case. But black-hearted trees 
are caused by low temperatures in midwinter.—[B. F. Ferris, Iowa. 

Protecting Fruit Trees.—Do not fool away your time making 
decoctions of paint, copperas or any similar compound. Weave 
together eight laths so they will be one-eighth of an inch apart and 
fasten them about the tree. This will afford protection from 
rabbits, borers, sheep, mice and sunscald, and will last a long time 
at a cost of a half-cent a year. I have ‘used this protection for 12 
years and have not lost a single tree.—[A. J. Phillips, Secretary 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. ; 


Making Pork at 3c Per Lb.—A lot of 74 pigs ate 9175 lbs of coarse 
Cleve’..nd linseed oil meal, 12,014 lbs of corn meal, and 300 Ibs of 
middlings. Their gain was 5507 lbs, making one pound gain in 
weight from 3j lbs of grain, costing 3ic. A fair allowance for the 
manure would bring the cost well below 3c.—[John King, Ohio. 
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THE POULTRY 


THE FAVEROLLE FOWL 


H. 8. BABCOCK 


We are so accustomed in this country to the production of new 
varieties, miscalled breeds, that we are apt to forget the impor- 
tance to be attached to the production of a new breed. But that 
fact does not lessen the importance of such a production, whether 
we realize it or not. In anew breed we have a right to expect the 
appearance of new qualities, perhaps of added excellencies, which 
are not to be expected in the production of a new.variety. In the 
latter we justly expect that the same qualities possessed by other 
varieties of the breed will appear; we can tell beforehand what 
those qualities are,—the size, the shape, the abundance of flesh, 
the amount of fertility and the like. But we cannot predict so suc- 
cessfully the qualities of a new breed, even when we know the ele- 
ments of which it is made. The French people, it would seem, 
without set purpose of doing any such thing, have produced a new 
breed of fowls, or have proceeded so far that it requires but a little 
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TRIO OF THE NEW BREED 


more breeding and a little more care in selection to produce such a 
breed. At present, from all that I can learn, and I have been on 
the lookout for facts, the Faverolle fowl is really a new breed. It 
varies in color and characteristics within certain limits, just as the 
Pit Game varies, but no one hesitates to call the Pit Game a breed, 
and for the same reason the Faverolle ought not to be regarded as 
lacking enough characteristics to make it a breed. Indeed, like the 
Pit Game, it has certain well-fixed characteristics, and though it 
varies in minor ones, these dominant characteristics give it a breed 
character. As was to be expected from the circumstances of its 
origin, this fowl is primarily a utility bird. It was bred for usefui- 
ness and usefulness it possesses. Color, number of toes and the 
like were regarded as non-essential characteristics, just as the pres- 
ence or absence of a small topknot was formerly regarded with in- 
difference in La Fleche. It must be a rapid grower, attain good 
weight, lay well and have flesh of the best quality to meet the ends 
sought by the poultry rearers in the Houdan district, and these 
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ends were kept in view and seem to have been well attained. It 
must also be thoroughly hardy to insure profit, and hardiness has 
been secured. This result has been achieved by judicious crosses, 
it is generally agreed, of the Houdan, Dorking and Brahma, a com- 
bination of rare qualities of flesh, good egg production, hardiness 
and size. From the Houdan and Brahma we should naturally ex- 
pect a good degree of prolificacy, from the Houdan and Dorking an 
excellence of flesh, from the Brahma and Dorking great size, and 
from the Brahma hardiness. This combination seems to have 
given all that the elements contained and something more, for the 
rapidity of growth exceeds that of any breeds used in the crossing. 

The name of the fowl is derived from the little town or village 
of Faverolles, a place of 480 inhabitants, situated between Houdan, 
Druex and Noyent-le-Roi, in the vicinity of very important poultry 
markets. The soil about this place is dry and sandy, and is well 
adapted to insure the health and development of fowls. In this 
district the raising of fowls is an enormous industry, not less than 
500,000 fowls being fattened and sold in the neighboring markets 
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OF FOWLS, THE FAVEROLLE 


each year. It would seem that such a situation would be very 
favorable for the development of a useful fowl. The hens are rep 
resented as all-the-year layers—averaging from 150 to 180 eggs per 
annum. The eggs in size are about the same as those laid by the 
Houdan, and in color are of a light brown. The hens.are said to 
bear confinement well, not being of the active temperamert of the 
Houdan. This temperament also renders them comparatively easy 
to keep, the food consumed not being used up in exercise, but 
devoted to the production of eggs or flesh, as the case may be. 
Whatever may ‘be the final verdict upon this breed, it certainly 
‘thas the call” at the present time in its own district. Says Ernest 
Lamoine: ‘‘The Faverolle is much appreciated by, and finds a 
ready sale to, the dealers who supply the larger part of the total 
head of poultry to the halles centrales at Paris.” And it would 
seem that it has nearly succeeded in driving the Houdan out of its 
own native habitat. And this popularity, be it observed, has not 
been attained by the cultivation of niceties of color and markings. “ 
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IS FULL FEEDING EXHAUSTING 


A. H. JANSSEN 


Some have an idea that what sensible men call full feeding, 
exhausts the vitality and energy of the cow, causing her to wear 
out sooner than she would on a short diet. Possibly a cow may be 
overfed, but it will be difficult to make her eat more than she needs 
if fed regularly. A starved cow might gorge herself to her injury, 
but if fed regularly, on a ration properly balanced, she will not 
injure herself by overeating. As to exhaustion, it strikes me that 
she will hold out much longer if well fed. A man on half rations 
breaks down much sooner than one on a full diet, The same is 
true of a work animal, or of a milch cow. There is nothing gained 
but much lost by a starvation diet. But suppose full feeding does 
shorten the term of productiveness, is there not more profit in a 
large yield for a few years than in a small yield for double the 
time? The small yield does not pay the cost of production, and 
prolonging it only increases the loss. It used to be thought that 
the way to get profit from pigs was to feed them on short rations 12 
months or more, and then fatten them, but men have learned 


better. In Holland no farmer keeps pigs longer than eight or nine 
months. Better feed them well all the time and no longer than 


Make them weigh almost as much 
at eight months as they used to at 20. This is saving feed, and 
feeders as well as dairymen are finding it out. Do not be afraid 
of wearing out a cow by giving her enough to eat. Keep her at her 
best all the time. For milch cows, nothing is better than new hay 
or young clover hay, also good sweet ensilage, which is much 
sweeter and more nutritious than timothy. Overripe timothy hay 
is of little value. It makes poor meadows, poor cows, poor milk and 
poor butter. Milch cows should have constant access to water in the 
barn. They eat a great deal of dry food, and must have plenty of 
water to help digest it and make milk. Good feeding and good care 
cost nothing and make a farmer rich. Poor feeding, a dirty barn 
and poor care, cost a great deal, and make many farmers very poor. 


necessary, to get good profits. 





THE LATEST RESULTS IN PIG FEEDING 


[Results of 36 series of trials, during five years,with 893 pigs in all, separated 
into 175 lots, conducted at the Danish agricultural ex periment station] 

Whey for pigs has a higher feeding value, pound for pound, 
than turnips. 

Corn and skimmilk is great stuff to make pigs grow fast and 
fat, but the pork is rather soft; hence substitute barley for the corn 
when the pigs weigh 125 Ibs, and the quality of the flesh, if killed 
at 185 lbs weight, will be improved, and the shrinkage is no larger. 
Barley alone gave better results than when sunflower-seed oil cake 
was substituted for part of it. One pound of barley equalled in 
pork-producing power six pounds of skimmilk, or 12 lbs of whey. 

Young pigs weighing 33 to 75 Ibs required 3% lbs of grain or its 
equivalent in milk or whey to make one pound increase; at 150 to 
200 Ibs, about five pounds was needed, and old hogs weighing over 
200 Ibs consumed six to six and a ha!f pounds of grain for each 
pound of increase in weight. The animals ate but slightly more in 
winter than in summer, but it required nearly half a pound more 
grain feed for one pound of gain in winter than in summer. 

There was no marked difference between the food required per 
pound of gain on light and heavy feeding. Nor was there any dif- 
ference between the rate or cost of gain in barrows or sows. 





THE BEST RATIONS FOR DAIRY COWS IN WINTER 


FOURTH ARTICLE—BY HERBERT MYRICK 


An elaborate inquiry into the methods adopted by 128 of 
America’s most successful dairymen was conducted by the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station (see bulletin No 58). An even more careful 
study has been made of some 25 dairymen’s methods in Connecticut 
by the Storrs station. The upshot of all these investigations is that 
while there may be no certain ration or method that is best for all 
cows and all conditions, ‘‘there are poor cows, uneconomical rations 
and bad ways of handling. Hence the man who learns to avoid the_ 
bad and choose the better is well on the road toward the best.: The 
following rations are selected from these tests because they were fed 
to cows each one of which averaged 325 Ibs of butter per year, or 
its equivalent in cream and milk. ‘These rations are the amount 
fed daily to each cow of 1000 Ibs live weight, lighter cows getting 
proportionately less. These rations were the fall, winter and spring 
feeding for cows not in pasture; in a few cases the cows were also 
kept in stable or yard during summer. It will be seen that most of 


the rations below use one or more of the concentrated féeds or by- 
products we have been discussing, so that this brief summary of 
the practical experience of successful feeders is a fitting conclusion 
to the present ceries of articles. 


In these we have tried to make 








FEEDING 





plain certain aspects of the subject upon wh‘cl? many farmers are 


eager for light. They will furnish a basis for much comment, dis- 
cussion and experiment among farmers, bu. ‘efore asking for fur- 
ther information, we hope our readers will obtain our colored chart 
of feeding and manurial values, rations, etc (previously announced 
price only 25c, postpaid from this office), which will throw light on 
most ‘points not made perfectly clear in these brief chapters of a 
great subject. 

RATIONS FOR COWS THAT YIELDED 325 LBS BUTTER PER YEAR 

Connecticut—Ration No 1—Corn silage 35 lbs, hay 10, wheat 
bran 38, corn-and-cob meal 38, cottonseed meal 2, Chicago gluten 
meal 2 lbs. No 2—Ensilage 12 lbs, hay 20, wheat bran 6, corn meal 
44, cottonseed meal 14. No 8—Corn fodder 19 lbs, corn and rye 
meal 4, gluten meal 34, bran 3}. No4—Corn fodder 16 lbs, oat hay 
8}, corn-and-cob meal 8}, bran 4. No 5—Oat hay 54 Ibs, stover 5, 
hay 6, cob meal 6, wheat bran 4. No 6—Corn fodder 14 lbs, oat hay 
9, cob meal 34, bran 54, gluten meal 3. No 7—Hay 144 lbs, wheat 
middlings 7, gluten meal 3}. 

Colorado—Ration No 8—Silage 30 lbs, alfalfa hay 10, clover 
hay 10, wheat bran 5, corn meal 2. 

Jilinois— Ration No 9—Clover hay 74 lbs, timothy hay 74, corn- 
and-cob meal 12, bran 8, linseed meal 1}, cottonseed meal 14. 

New Jersey—Ration No 10—Corn silage 42 lbs, clover hay 24, 
timothy hay 24, corn-and-cob meal 8, dried brewers’ grains 14. 

New York—Ration No 11—Hay 20 lbs, wheat bran 2, cottonseed 
meal 2, hominy meal 2, No 12—Timothy hay 12 lbs, wheat bran 1, 
middlings 1, corn meal 2, cottonseed meal 2, skimmilk 40. No 13— 
Corn silage 42 lbs, clover hay 2}, timothy hay 24, corn-and-cob 
meal 8, dried brewers’ grains 14. 

North Carolina—Ration No 14—Corn silage 30 lbs, fodder corn 
8, corn meal 3, wheat bran 3, cottonseed meal 1. 

Pennsylvania—Ration No 15—Corn fodder 24 lbs, wheat bran 
5.1, corn meal 5.1, cottonseed meal 3, oil meal 2. No 16—Corn fod- 
der 10 lbs, hay 6, wheat bran 3}, cottonseed meal 14, oil meal 14, 
corn meal 24. 

Texas—Ration No 17—Corn silage 30 lbs, sorghum hay 134, corn 
meal 1.3, cottonseed meal 2.6, cotton seed 2.2, wheat bran 1.3. 

Vermont—Ration No 18—Corn silage 30 lbs, hay 10, corn meal 
4.2, wheat bran 4.2, linseed meal 0.8. : 

West Virginia—Ration No 19—Corn silage 48 lbs, corn-and-cob 
meal 24, ground wheat 24, oats 24, barley meabk 2}. 

Wisconsin—Ration No 20—Corn silage 26 lbs, clover hay 10, 
timothy hay 5, wheat middlings 8, oil meal 1}. No 21—Corn silage 
50 lbs, sheaf oats 5, corn fodder 5, clover hay 1, millet.1, cotton seed 
2.7, oil meal 1.3, wheat bran 6. 

Canada—Ration No 22—Corn silage 40 lbs, clover hay 74, straw 
3, oats 14, barley 14, pea meal 14, wheat bran 3, cottonseed meal 1. 

COMPOSITION OF ABOVE RATIONS 

This table shows the amount of dry matter (or organic matter) and of 
the digestible nutrients it contains (also the nutritive ratio) which German 
experimenters have concluded is the best for daily feed of cows per 1000 lbs 
live weight. The average of 128 American rations is then given, followed 
by the average of two'sets of rations fed in Connecticut. From all this 
data, Prof C. D. Woods suggests the ration given under his name. Then 
follows the analysis of each of the rations described above,given by number; 
their variations are specially interesting, in view of the fact that these ra- 
tions were fed to cows of various breeds that averaged over 325 Ibs of but- 
ter per cow per year. The “‘average ration’’ for each state is the result 
of Prof Woll’s compilations of 100 American winter rations for dairy cows. 


Car- Nutri- 

Ration Dry Pro- bohy- tive 
matter tein drates Fat Total ratio 

German standard, 24.0 2.5 12:5 4 15.4 1:5.4 
Average 128 American rations, 24.5 2.2 13.3 = 16.2 1:6.9 
Average 16 Connecticut rations, 26.4 2.5 14.1 9 17.45 1:6.5 
Average 25 ”’ = 26.8 2.5 13.9 9 17.3 1:6.3 
Woods’ ration 25.0 2.56 12-13 .5-.8 16.5 1:5.6 
No 1, Connecticut rations 25.7 2.7 14.0 1.0 17.7 1:6.0 
2, shel a 30.7 2.6 16.5 1.0 20.1 1:7.3 
3, “ee = 24.5 2.7 13.1 x] 16.7 1:5.7 
4, _ - 28.2 2.0 15.1 6 17.7 1:8.5 
5, sg " 22.9 1.9 12.5 6 15.0 1:7.3 
6, - ™ ; 26.8 2.7 13.6 7 17.0 1:5.7 
7, ” ” 21.3 2.5 10.5 1.1 14.1 1:5.2 
Average 5 rations, 25.7 2.7 14.0 1.0 17.7 1:6.0 
8, Colorado ration, 31.1 2.7 15.9 a 19.4 1:6.5 
Average 4 rations, 30.4 3.1 15.3 r 19.5 1:5.6 
9, Illinois ration, 22.1 2.4 12.1 8 15.3 1:5.8 
Average 5 rations, 21.3 1.8 11.9 7 14.4 1:7.2 
10, New Jersey ration, 19.4 2.1 11.7 9 14.7 1:6.5 
Average 2 rations, 18.6 2.0 10.9 8 13.7 1:6.0 
11, New York ration, 26.2 2.4 13.8 8 17.0 1 :6.6 
2, os zis 25.7 3.5 14.1 1.1 18.7 1:4.7 
3, - 31.3° 3.4 16.3 1.3 21.0 1:5.7 
Average 22 rations, 25.6 2.4 13.9 8 17.1 1:6.6 
14, North Carolina ration, 20.4 1.8 12.0 8 14.6 1:7.7 
15, Pennsylvania, sid 26.5 2.5 15:7 29 19.1 1:7.0 
16, ¥ ” 2.1 2.3 11.0 7 140 1:54 
Average 9 rations, 23.6 2.2 13.5 8 16.5 1:7.0 
17, Texas ration, ‘ 26.6 2.2 12.3 1.3 15.8 1:6.9 
18, Vermont ration 24.2 1.9 14.0 38 16.7 1:8.4 
Average 5 rations, 24.7 1.8 13.9 A 16.4 1:8.4 
19, West Virginia ration, 22.4 1.5 14.2 in 16.4 1:10 
20, Wisconsin ration, 31.0 3.0 16.0 9 19.9 1:6.0 
21, oy “9 23.8 2.7 12.5 1.0 16.2 1:5.4 
Average 5 rations, 25.6 2.2 14.0 a 16.9 14.3 
22, Canada ration, 23.0 2.1 2.2 pe 15.0 1:6.6 
Avcrage 9 rations, 21.8 2,@ 11.7 6 14.1 1:7.4 
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A MODEL SHEEP BARN 


CHARLES E. BENTON 


Among the many fine farms which Michigan contains, few are 
more attractive than the homestead farm of Hon William B. Cobb 
in Kalamazoo county. It contains some 400 acres of black prairie 
and oak opening. For a number of years Mr Cobb has been exten- 
sively engaged in the sheep business, not as a breeder but as a 
winter feeder, and to this service his 
extensive barns have been adapted 
and rearranged. He usually pur- 
chases during the autumn from 1000 
to 1200 sheep for this purpose, and by 
a systematic plan of winter feeding 
converts the hay and forage produced 
on the farm, as well as most of the 
corn and oats, into mutton of a qual- 
ity which makes it a cash article in 
the market, and at the same time the 
full manurial value of these crops is 
retained on the farm, to further 
enrich the land. Some years ago, 
finding that his increased crops demanded a further expansion of 
the feeding business, he decided to build a new barn, planned for 
that definite purpose. In planning it he kept in view two principal 
objects. First, perfect adaptation to the purpose for which it was 
intended, including economy of labor in the care of sheep as well 
as conditions conducive to the thrift of the animals sheltered and 
fed. Second, such economy in building as was consistent with 
stability and firmness in a permanent structure. 

With this in view, all the posts and purline posts, and many 
other portions of the frame, are of tamarack poles, selected from a 
swamp near by. Stripped of their bark and trimmed smooth, they 
were used in their natural round condition, except that the posts 
intended for the outside had one side 
straightened to serve as a guide for 
the side girts. The frame comprises 
11 bents, which are 12 ft apart, mak- 
ing the barn 120 ft long. Fig 1 gives 
across section of the barn, showing 
manner of constructing each bent. 
The barn has neither sills nor ground 
floor, but each part rests on a large SIDE FRAME 
flat stone. A unique feature is seen in the manner of bracing, 
which is done entirely by the long diagonal braces running from one 
side of the barn to the other. These braces are in pairs; that is, 
there is one on each side of the posts, opposite each other, and they 
are secured by bolts which pass through both of them and through 
the posts. This method of bracing is inexpensive, and while giving 
great permanence to the frame, it leaves no cross timbers to be in 
the way of storing hay and stalks. The barn has 20-ft posts and is 
80 ft wide, and the braces are 1}4x6-inch spruce. If these braces 
were made of one continuous piece they would have been more 
expensive, but shorter lengths were used, as they could be lapped 
wherever they crossed a post, and the same bolts which hold them 
to the posts hold them to 
LI each other. On each side of 

“tag the bent, with their upper 
hid - edges eight feet from the 
@ \/ bottom of the posts, is placed 

‘ a cross timber of 2x8 spruce 
(a). These are securely 
bolted to the posts as well 





FIG 1. 


CROSS SECTION 








FIG 2. 




















Fit. we wo 
| “e as to the braces where 
mt crossed by them, and serve 
0° hold the sleepers which 
FIG 3. SECTION OF GROUND PLan © hold t F 


support the hay floor. The 
mows are filled by a hayfork on a track (b) in the peak, which runs 
both ways from the central space where the load is driven in. 
Upen the posts is fastened a light partition or fence, which serves 
to divide the barn into ten pens. The central span of this partition 
rests on hooks and can be removed. This is necessary, as in the 
spring, after the sheep have been marketed, the partitions are 
removed, and with a door in each end of the barn, the manure 
wagons drive the whole length of the stable to remove the large 
accumtiation of manure. The construction of the side frame is 
shown in Fig 2. Long braces are held in place by spikes, and the 
posts are lightly notched to receive the girts, which are also held by 
spikes. Fig 3 shows a section of the ground plan, by which it is 
seen that each space between the bents is again divided into two 
long pens by a feeding manger which extends across the barn. Thus 
subdivided the barn contains 20 pens, each of which accommodates 
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25 sheep, so that when the barn is full it contains in all 500 sheep. 
After being assorted and penned for the winter, they are not let out 
again until they are shipped to market, but are fed and watered in 
their pens at regular hours. The form of the manger used is shown 
in Fig 4. It is two feet wide and 29 ft long, and is made with a 
tight bottom, as both grain and forage are fed in it. Each side is 
divided by upright boards into 25 spaces, so that each sheep is sure 
of a place in which to eat. 

On the east side of the barn, midway in each space between the 
bents, is a door 24 ft wide, thus giving entrance from the outside to 
each manger, which is 
open at that end to give 
easy access. At the hour 
for feeding grain the 
attendant enters this 
door, and first sweeping 
the manger with a broom, he scatters the grain for fifty sheep 
through the whole length, and passing outside to the next 
door continues thus through the whole barn, without in the least 
disturbing the sheep or setting foot in the pens to track their 
manure into the mangers. Forage is passed down by shutes at the 
west side, shown by dotted lines in Fig 1. Bedding is also brought 
in through the doors, and by moving the manger a little the sheep 
are taken out the same way when sorted and sent to market. 

The device by which the sheep are watered is quite original and 
ingenious, and has successfully stood the test of practical use. As 
the mangers are one foot shorter than the width of the barn, a 
space of that width is left at the west side for the watering troughs 
shown at d, Fig 3. These are each 11 ft long and made of two pine - 
boards, nailed together in Y form, the ends being nailed on. The 
troughs are connected with each other past the posts by short pieces 
of 14-inch iron gas pipe (e e), which enter the center of eath of the 
trough ends, to which they are secured by a nut at each side of the 
end through which they pass. It is upon these connections that the 
whole series of troughs is hung, by means of an iron hook driven 
into each post, and upon which the iron pipe rests. As care was 
taken to have them set quite level, the water pumped in at one end 
runs the whole length, and all the sheep have access to it. To pre- 
vent the accumulation of dirt or foul matter in these troughs they 
are emptied every day by rolling them over on their bearings, and 
then turning them back they are again filled and kept supplied. 

As wheat is extensively grown on the farm there is an abun- 
dance of straw, which is used very freely in the pens, and makes a 
large amount of rich manure. Its accumulation in the pens neces- 
sitates raising the mangers a little from time to time and leveling 
the surface. Seen from the west, the barn shows nine windows, 
and one pair of large doors where the hay is brought in. At this 
place it is necessary to disconnect and remove one section of the 
watering trough during the summer, while the mows are being 
filled, and replaced again in the fall. The east side shows ten 
small doors, which furnish the only means of access to the first 
story during the feeding season. After having used it for more 
than twelve years, the owner likes it as well as ever, and considers it 
the best barn for the winter fattening of sheep that he has ever seen. 














SHEEP MANGER 


FIG 4. 





A Wheelbarrow on Runners.—It would often be very convenient 
to use a wheelbarrow in winter were it not that a wheel does not 
roll well in snow, 
especially if it be at 
all soft. It is very 
easy to put the bar- 
row on runners, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
The wheel is un- 
shipped, and two 
runners’ that have 
been fitted by a blacksmith, are screwed to the framework in the 
mznner suggested. If the runners are firmly attached, the winter 
wheelbarrow should prove very serviceable about a farm. 





A WINTER WHEELBARROW 


A Handy Milk Stool.—The seat of the stool shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is made of a g 

one-inch board 12 inches wide and 
16 inches long. The two front legs 
are made of inch boards; the other 
is & round piece of wood. A hoop on 
the front end holds the pail in posi- 
tion, while a projection on one of the 
front legs prevents it from slipping down.—{F. L. Shippy, Kans&s. 
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Let the New York dairymen’s association, 
in convention at Syracuse this week, tackle 
in earnest the filled cheese abomination that 


has cost this country so dear. 
siete, Moe Coase 


Butterine is no longer recognized by the 
treasury department. In enforcing the in- 
terstate revenue tax on hog butter, the officials 
now require that it shall all be known as oleo. 


a=cadiitliinaionees 

Of total railroad mileage in the United 
States, aggregating 180,815 miles at the close 
of October, no less than 39,613 miles, or 22 per 
cent, are operated under receiverships, accord- 
ing to Poor’s Manual. Squeeze the water out. 





A bounty on hawks and foxes is advocated 
by certain Pennsylvania farmers, as an aid 
to poultry culture. Will those who have 
suffered losses from these pests write us the 
extent of their injury and their views as to 
the proposed bounty. If the trouble is again 
taking on considerable proportions in this 
sectfon it wonld be easy to obtain such a 
bounty, otherwise not. 


Chicago brewers have formed a compact to 
raise the price of beer. It is reported that a 
penalty fund of $600,000 has been subscribed by 
63 breweries to immediately bring this about. 
Success here will encourage like efforts else- 
where. In view of the steady drain on the 
government gold reserve, and the big revenue 
deficit, it is opportune for congress to clap 


on an additional dollar a barrel tax. 
a 


Youth for work, old age for counsel, should 
be observed in organizations. What a boom 
it would give the cause if in the right spirit, 
every state, district and local grange or alli- 


ance made a clean sweep in the choice of * 


new ofticers this winter. How the new crew 
will hustle to make a record, and what fun the 
old war horses will have looking on and see- 
ing them work and rejoicing in their success! 
Up with the banner of progress! 
SE he ET 

The present confusion in regard to tubercu- 
losis is largely due to the fact that the;medical 
fraternity and the laity consider every tuber- 
culous cow as equally bad. The truth is that 
a cow very slightly diseased is probably ‘not 
dangerous, while a cow rotten with it or hav- 
ing a tuberculous udder Should certainly be 
killed. There is a big stake in this thing for 
those vets who make a business of tuberculin 
tests at $2 a head, if they can so fool the doc- 
tors and others of the laity as to lead the legis- 





EDITORIAL 


lature to favor compulsory tuberculin. In that 


respect the thing has a bad look to it. 
I 

Congress has a big job on its hands. The 
country’s receipts are not enough to pay its 
expenses. The outgoes must be reduced, and 
means provided to increase the revenue with 
the least possible burden. The people are in 
little mood to bear increased taxation direct 
or indirect. The utmost economy in public 
affairs is the chief need of the times. Neither 
township, county, state or nation can afford 
to pay the salaries or incur other expenses 
on the same scale as five years ago. Less taxes 
and equal methods of assessing taxes is the 
crying need of the times. We hope Mr Reed 
will be able to keep the House within the 
limits of the rigid economy he recommends. 

ia —— 

One of the chief objections to country life is 
its isolation, lack of social intercourse, socie- 
ty if you please. Young people especially no- 
tice this and as soon as they can do so, go _ to 
the city where the desire for sociability can 
be satistied. How to keep the boys on the 
farm though often discussed has not been de- 
eided. Good roads to a certain extent elimi- 
nate distance and do much to bring farmers 
together. Sociability is fostered and a cry- 
ing need supplied. Highway improvement 
should occupy a portion of the time at every 
institute this winter. Have at least one good 
paper and discussion upon this subject. It 
will do more toward commencing an audi- 
ence than half a dozen long-winded papers on 
**keeping the boys on the farm.’’ 

=v minlealigpiptinintacon 

Lorenzo Lorraine Langstroth! A name that 
is revered and honored throughout the world 
by all lovers of the honey bee. America may 
be justly proud of the son of her birth,—one 
of the grandest and greatest of apiarian bene- 
factors. He was born at Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1810, and passed over the divide while 
delivering a sermon at Dayton, Ohio, Oct 6, 
1895. Rev L. L. Langstroth, or Father Langs- 
troth as his followers love to call him, first 
put into practice the movable frame and is the 
discoverer of the ‘‘bee space,’’ which is of 
sufficient importance to render him immortal. 
As a writer he has seldom if ever been excel- 
led; ‘‘ Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee’’ 
is justly considered a classic, and will be read 
with pleasure and profit by scientists and api- 


arists yet unborn. 
3 ——————— 


Now for the state grange meetings! New 
Jersey met last week, and Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland this week. 
All have for consideration topics of 
special interest to the farmers and farm- 
ers’ families of these states and the country at 
large. Instead of consuming the bulk of the 
time over the export bounty theory, we hope 
that these meetings will devote their labors 
more particularly to the immediate issues 
which await them. We have long held also 
that the time has come for the grange to take 
a more advanced stand in buying together and 
selling together—this is the place where the 
largest saving is to be made. The New York 
state grange does not convene until the first 
Tuesday of January. 


tenella ienecentacs 

Japanese competition bids fair to become 
serious. The newspapers allege that agents of 
a large syndicate of manufacturers in Japan 
are at present in this country offering matclies, 
bicycles and many other articles at prices con- 
siderably below the net cost of production in 
American factories. It is claimed that -their 
wholesale price ona high grade bicycle is $12, 
for a machine which costs the American man- 
ufacturer from $25 to 50, and retails at $60 to 
100. Japanese cotton yarns have already been 
offered on the Manchester market for a less 
price than goods of equal quality can be pro- 
duced in Lancashire. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that whereas Japan bought less than 
1,000,000 Ibs of American cotton in 15890, dur- 
ing the fiscal year just ended she has taken 
over ten times as much. On the other hand, 
Japan has shipped to this country a consider- 
able proportion of the 220,000;000 Ibs of rice 
imported during the last fiscal year, and 
these total imports are one-third as much as 
our bonanza rice crop this .year. The Japs 
are a wonderfully industrious people, great 
imitators, they work fora few cents a day 








that 
Japanese goods sold in gold standard coun- 


and are paid in depreciated silver, so 
tries are likely to repeat the influence upon 
manufactures that wheat from Argentine and 
India has had upon American agriculture. 


A 


A co-operative company for insuring cream- 
eries and cheese factories against fire has been 
fairly successful in Iowa. Risks are limited 
to $1000 on a factory, after careful inspection 
by the secretary, W. S. Furness of Lisbon. 
Each member has a vote in the election of 
officers, and so far a great saving has been 
effected in cost of insurance. The idea is ca- 
pable of general application to the hundreds of 
creameries and cheese factories throughout the 


middle states and the country at large. The 
company might well establish an agent in 
each state, and in afew years would insure 


most of this form of property throughout the 
country. It could prove of great value in 
advising safeguards against fire in both old 
or new factories, and with its saving in cost 
could do for the dairy interest what the fa- 
mous New England mill mutual insurance com- 
panies do for the great cotton mills of the 
land. We urge factorymen and creamery 
managers to take up this proposition in ear- 
nest. 
a 

We cannot too strongly emphasizethe evil 
done to the legitimate dairy interests of the 
country by hog butter and filled cheese. We 
print on another page statistics showing the 
enormous falling off in American exports of 
both butter and cheese and the increase in 
shipments abroad of oleo and oleo oil. Prof 
W. A. Henry brings out the point that during 
the past 15 years, our cheese exports have 
fallen off more than one-half, while during 
the same time, Canada has trebled her exports 
of cheese. The great cheese states of New 
York and Wisconsin have lost millions of 
dollars because of this bogus cheese fraud, 
considerable of which continues to be manu- 


factured in Illinois and elsewhere. Prof 
Henry is everlastingly right in saying, 
‘*We need a United States law which shall 


place filled cheese in the same category with 
oleo, licensing the manufacturers producing 
it, placing a small tax on each pound manu- 
factured, and holding up its identity until it 
reaches the consumer.’’ 


The depression in farming in England has 
become so acute that the English farmers are 


agitating for a protective tariff on their prod- 
uce. The hop growers are leaders in this 
movement, their profits having been wholly 
wiped out by the’cheaply grown hops of our 
own Pacific coast. Lord Salisbury told a dep- 
utation of the hop growers, last week, that the 
party in power would never listen to their 
proposal, but it had ideas for relieving agri- 
culture. It is an open secret that Salisbury 
will recommend parliament to authorize an 
immense issue of bonds to provide money to 
loan to farmers at 3 per cent so that they can 
thus refund their farm mortgages upon which 
they are now paying 5-to6 per cent. It seems 
strange that conservative old England should 
thus be the first to seriously propose follow- 
ing Russia’s example of government loans to 
farmers on the security of their real estate. 
The farmers’ alliance in our western states 
made a like demand a few years ago, but 
weakened their case before the general public 
by suggesting that such government loans be 
in the form of a new issue of greenbacks. 
Since the death of the late Senator Stanford, 
the chief advocate of this scheme, and the dis- 
astrous experience in the Argentine with farm 
mortgages guaranteed by government, little 
has been heard of the proposition in this coun- 
try. Certain it is that current interest rates 
on farm mortgages in this country are too 
high. The business cannot ‘pay from 5 to 8 
per cent on borrowed money. It is full time 
for mortgaged farmers to pool their issues and 
refund their mortgages at a lower rate of in- 
terest, just as the railroads have repeatedly 
scaled the interest on their bonds. We would 
never advise the repudiation which railroad 
robbers so shamelessly practice, but the mu- 
tual interest of both lender and borrower of 
money on farm mortgages requires a lower 
rate of interest. ‘ 












Fight for Pure Dairy Products. 

The zenith of our foreign trade in dairy 
products was a decade and a half ago, during 
the years when oleomargarine and filled cheese 
were little known. It would not be fair to 
attribute all of the loss in export business to 
the presence of these disturbing elements, but 
they have done much toward it. The U K has 
long been our chief buyer, and for that matter, 
is the greatest of all importers of dairy prod- 
ucts. During recent years Great Britain has 
favored the development of the dairy industry 
in such of her southern colonies as Australia 
and New Zealand, taking large quantities of 
butter and cheese in exchange for her manu- 
factured products, but this will not explain 
away the enormous decline in purchases from 


the US. Much of this is directly due to the 
sophistication of our dairy products. The 
hurt extends also to the West Indies with 


which this country has long enjoyed a good 


trade. Total exports of butter during the 
year ended “June 30, ’95, were only 14} per 
cent what they were in ’80, and exports of 


cheese 40 per cent those of the big year ’81. 
During the last five years England has paid 


$415,000,000 for butter and cheese made in 
foreign countries and colonies. In other 


words, the imports into the U K are at an an- 
nual rate of 2,250,000 ewts or 4,500,000 tubs 
butter, valued at $60,000,000, and 2,180,000 
ewts cheese, valued at $26,000,000, a business 
of 86,000,000 annually or more than 7,000,000 
per month. Of this five years’ business the U 
S got 48,000,000 or 115 per cent. Separating 
the two products, the US furnished 39 per 
cent of England’s cheese purchases during the 
past five years and only 1.6 per cent of her 
butter purchases. Showing further what it 
means for a dairy country of such boundless 
resources as our own to get so little foreign 
business, it may be noted that Holland, a lit- 
tle country of less than 13,000 square miles, ex- 
ports annually nearly as much cheese as does 
the U 8S, while her exports of butter are more 
than double those of this country. 

While it is true that exports of imitation 
butter branded as such, and oleo oil, have in- 
creased from 53,000,000 ten years ago to an ay- 
erage of more than $10,000,000 annually during 
the last four years, claims regarding the added 
value of cattle because of this are not borne 
out by the facts. Advocates of dairy substi- 
tutes put forth the specious plea that every 
steer commands a few dollars more because 
portions of the fat can be thus utilized. But 
the records fail to show where any drove of fat 
steers have commanded a premium of 10@20c 
per 100 Ibs because of this outlet for a portion 
of the by-product. The gain to the farmer and 
feeder is scarcely appreciable. 

. The following tables show the exports of 
pure dairy products during a series of years 
ended June 30, with the proportion taken by 
the U K, the continent of Europe and other 
foreign countries, together with total and 
average values: 
EXPORTS BUTTER IN POUNDS. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 


UK Eu- Brit Cent West South Other Total Av 
rope NAAm _ Indies Am val 
1895 869 434 369 244 2,197 1,123 263 5,599 16.3c 
1894 5,494 1,573 744 301 2,543 9g 63 11,812 17.5¢ 
1893 3,869 1i9 452 344 2,672 1,253 211 8,*20 18.7¢ 
1892 5,915 1,834 2,087 255 3,344 840 822 15,047 16.2c 
1891 4,993 2,988 944 291 2,742 1,496 1,881 15,187 14.4¢ 
1890 15,448 6,981 1,807 263 2,817 1,118 1,278 29,748 14. c 
1889 7,454 . 1,273 1,494 227 2,962 865 1,230 15,505 16.5¢ 
1888 3,675 327 «2,319 239 2,978 316 10,455 18. ¢ 
1887 4,152 1,598 2,526 159 2,867 787 442 12,531 15.8¢ 
1886 7,829 2,457 2,895 130 3,744 832 1,547 18,954 15.6c 
1885 10,599 3,034 2,457 126 3,682 762 1,023 21,683 12.1c 
EXPORTS CHEESE IN POUNDS. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.] 

UK Eu- Brit West Other’ Total AV 
rope NA Indies val 
1895 48,287 6 10,288 1,099 10,768 60,448 9.09¢ 
1894 61,459 25 10,087 1,335 946 73,852 9.72c 
1893 69,845 5 9,112 ° 1,425 964 81,351 9.27¢ 
1892 70,201 26 9,568 1,386 919 82,100 9.35¢ 
1891 71,104 = 51 8,670 1,462 847 82,134 9.0lc 

1890 81,875 21 11,453 1.214 813 95,376 9c 
1889 72,304 6 10,845 1,013 832 85,000 9.28¢ 
1888 77,627 5 8,338 1,048 990 88,008  9.92¢ 
1887 72,630 51 6,682 950 993 81,256 9.34c 
1886 81,442 27 8,378 1,040 990 91,877 8.33¢ 
1885 100,336 85 9,573 1,073 926 111,98 9.32¢ 


TOTAL EXPORTS IN POUNDS DURING YEARS NAMED. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 





Butter Cheese 

UK Total UK Tota 

1884 9,597 £0,627 102,681 112,870 
1883 4,817 12,349 91,582 99,220 
1882 8,683 14,794 1,905 127,990 
1881 23,492 31.550 141,122 147,996 
1880 27,887 39,237 22,165 127,554 
1879 24,842 38,248 136,603 141,654 
1878 14,346 21,837 120,930 123,784 
1877 15,031 1,527 104,941 107,365 
1876 817 4,645 y 97,676 
6,361 101,010 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


There must be something more than state 
legislation on the subject of oleomargarine 
and filled cheese. These interstate restric- 
tions are admirable and in the right direction, 
but our national lawmakers must enact such 
measures as will rightfully govern our export 
trade and make it possible not only to recover 
lost ground in this direction but increase the 
foreign business many fold. There is some- 
thing wrong, so long as it is possible for un- 
scrupulous tradesmen to export oleomargarine 
in the guise of butter and foist it on unwill- 
ing consumers abroad who thence turn their 
trade in other directions. 





Money in Broilers. 


Too little attention is given to raising broil- 
ers for the spring markets. While much care 
and some expense attends this, prices realized 
are almost uniformly high, and the business 
ought to show a good profit when carefully 
handled. The big cities east and west absorb 
great numbers of these young chickens, and 
so much neglected is the industry that every 
year sees an interchange, Beston and New 
York making drafts upon the west, and Chi- 
cago at certain times sending to the seaboard 
markets for needed supplies. The ‘‘season’’ 
is during the months of March, April and 
May, after which the word broiler loses its 
significance, and the term spring chicken is 
used. Itis during the months named that 
the demand is best and the highest prices ob- 
tainable. The weights most popular are 1} to 
14 lbs in the east, and 1} to 2 lbs in the west. 
The chickens are 8 to 12 weeks old, de- 
pending on weather conditions, at the time 
they reach this weight and are ready for 
market, therefore it is not too early to get 
the incubators in order with a view of pre- 
paring broilers for early spring markets. 

Among the central and southern statés sup- 
plying Chicago and central markets, Ill and 
Mo probably furnish the greater proportion. 
First shipments are usually from Tenn, but 
the trade finds fault with these because as a 
rule they are too small and thin in flesh. Not 
long ago 200 doz frozen broilers were shipped 
from N Y to Chicago and sold at 23¢ p Ib, 
emphasizing the uneven distribution at differ- 
ent times of the year. H. L. Brown & Son of 
Chicago, who handle large quantities of poul- 
try, report salés as high as $8 per doz and 25c 
per lb during the hight of the season. 


Grape Returns in the Erie Belt. 


Owing to higher prices on the short crop, re- 
turns to grape growers for the season’s busi- 
ness have not been fair. The gross average 
price of 139 cars shipped from Dover, Euclid 
and Noble, O, was 14.47¢ per bskt, and the_net 
average paid to growers 13.93c. This repre- 
sents the business of T. S. Clymonts of Cleve- 
land, who last season handled a large propor- 
tion of the grapes grown in the sections nam- 
ed. This total of approximately 400,000 bskts, 
including a considerable number sold in the 
city direct from wagons, represents perhaps a 
fourth of the crop of northern Ohio, much of 
the remainder actually marketed being han- 
dled by the northern Ohio grape company. 

Charges to growers for handling were $c per 
bskt, this covering inspection, weighing, load- 
ing, telegraphing, effecting sales and collect- 
ing accounts. The relative merits of leading 
varieties from the standpoint of commercial 
value is shown in the subjoined table of clas- 
sified sales. The ever popular Concord of 
course has the lead in bulk, selling at a lower 
average price than any other variety, 
ware and Worden maintaining about their re- 
cent premium. 

OHIO GRAPE SHIPMENTS AND PRICES, 


Varieties Euclid —Dover~ —Noble~, 
Bskts Av pr Bskts Avpr Bskts Av pr 

Concord, 109,388 15.04c 102,956 12.97c 77.264 13.78¢ 
Delaware, 1,789 23.48 6,262 22.38 917 2448 
Worden, 2,153 23.08 — - _ : 
Catawba, 24,171 16.53 2,235 15.88 5,342 17.02 
Ives, -- -— 24,002 15.09 _ _ 
Niagara and 2 oxy 1k xz a a aM 
Pocklington, § %327 15.01 RS 
Others. 1,034 17.52 2,494 17.38 394 17.55 

Total, 144,862 15.14 187,949 13.87 83,917 14.10 
Net to grower, — 14.64 — 13.37 — 13.60 

EEE 


The National Ledgue of Commission Mer- 
chants, which will hold its annual convention 
in St Louis next month, has on its program 
some very timely topics for consideration. 
Among these are the questions of transporta- 
tion, bogus commission merchants, credits 
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and trade. A large representation is expected 
from the different branch leagues. These have 
ngt entirely made up their lists of delegates, 
but among those where this is already decid- 
ed are the following: St Louis, the home of 
Vice-President Vogelsang, has chosen as dele- 
gates George Lang, P. M. Kiely, J. W. Gunn, 
F. H. Miller, F. E. Zelle; alternates, W. J. 
Shaw, G. G. Fairham, Felix Scalzo, R. 
Hartman and G. P. Schopp. The Philadel- 
phia delegation includes C. G. Justice, Ed- 
ward Roberts, S. S. Darmon and B. H. 
Brown. The Cleveland league will send A. 
L. Hayes, J. B. Gifford, C. C. Williams, L. 
M. Wolf and V. A. Rehark. The meetings 
will be held at the Southern hotel, and the 
address of welcome by a St Louis member 
will be followed by the usual report of the 
committee on credentials, and an address of 
the president, reviewing the work of the 
league during the year just closing. Thence 
will follow the consideration of new business. 


Failures in the Fur Trade—During the last 
few months 27 N Y fur houses have failed, 
mostly very small concerns. In many instan- 
ces the result of too much credit extended 
during a period of rather indifferent demand 
for finished goods. Considerable uncertainty 
exists concerning the articles in American 
furs which will be required next year, and 
collectors of raw furs are disposed to buy con- 
servatively. The Fur Trade Review says Lon- 
don cables point to rather lower prices than 
in Nov. During the Jan and March sales the 
Hudson Bay Co will offer in London 20,388 red 
fox skins, 49,131 beaver, 68,561 mink, 101,902 
marten and 813,000 musquash. Following are 
prices of No 1 skins at N Y and Boston: 

NORTHERN, EASTERN AND CANADIAN FURS. 





Badger, 8 .80@ .90 Marten, £1.30@ 4.00 
Bear, black, 14.00@25.00 Mink, 7 1.50 
Beaver, 2.£0 Muskrat (winter), 12 
Cat, wild, .35@ .60 Opossum, -20 
Fisher, 4.00@ 8.00 Otter, 8 00@11).00 
Fox, gray, 55@ .60 Raccoon, — 75 

“red, 1.40@ 1.55 Skunk, black, 1.00@ 1.10 
Lynx, 2.25@ 2.50 Wolf, timber, 2.00@ 2.50 





Country Shippers are sending in complaints 
from many directions that they receive unfair 
treatment from certain commission merchants. 
Just now these are most loud from New Jer- 
sey truck farmers who consign to New York 
and other large distributing and consuming 
centers. They maintain that returns are un- 
fair, that exorbitant freights, expressage and 
cartage are charged up against them, that 
really sound shipments are frequently report- 
ed unsalable, and that consignments of strict- 
ly desirable property are unjustly classed as 
damaged, when to a moral certainty the goods 
sold well, and returns should be much larger 
than they really are. Here is a chance for 
the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants to wield its powerful influence for 
right toward forcing out of the trade such 
irresponsible concerns as keep barely within 
the limits of the law, and yet are unworthy 
the confidence too often placed in them by 
country shippers. 


\ In the London Beef Market, out of 341,000 
tons meat received during ’9, 71,638 tous were 
American and 49,908 tons from Australia and 
New Zealand. The ’95 business will not show 
this 20 per cent credited to American beef. 
During the third quarter of ’95 average whole- 
sale prices of dressed meats at London per 
pound were as follows :Scotch 128@148c, English 
prime 11@12jc, American steers slaughtered in 

,England 9@11}c, refrigerator hindquarters 
10}@13}c, Australian frozen hindquarters 64 
@7c, Argentina, English killed, 8@10c, Scotch 
mutton 144@168c, English do 13§@15}c, Dutch 
and German 12}@144c, Australian and New 
Zealand frozen 6@8c, Argentina do 6@64c and 
English killed 9}@11c. In Berlin, first quality 
dressed beef sells at 12}@13c p 1b at wholesale, 
mutton 10@10}c. At Paris, beef 12hc. 


South American Hides—Owing to reports of 
foot and mouth disease among the cattle of 
Brazil, the treasury department has been ad- 
vised to provide for the disinfection of all 
skins from that country before being allowed 
to enter the U S. 





Per Capita Circulation of money in the U 8S 
was placed at $22.61 Dec 1, or 11c less than a 
wonth earlier. Total amount of money in 
circulation 1594 million dollars, against 1599 
Nov 1 and 1637 Dec 1, ’%. : * 



































STEADIER AT LOW PRICES 


TurspDAY EVENING, Dee 10, 1895. 

The opening of congress has exerted re- 
markably slight influence on trade, which re- 
mains quiet as is common to the closing 
weeks of the year. Merchants and manutfac- 
turers look for increased activity after the 
holidays; meanwhile there is fair distribution 
of most classes of merchandise on old orders. 
Iron is rather steadier at the decline, with the 
probability that the lower prices will stimu- 
late consumptive demand. The price reaction 
which has overtaken so many commodities 
since the premature boom of early summer is 
less pronounced in woolen and cotton goods, 
and boots and shoes, and these are holding 
substantially steady. In financial circles the 
recent quietude continues with the stock mar- 
ket rather dull and interest rates unchanged. 

Agricultural staples are holding moderately 
steady, but speculative support is half-hearted 
and the bearish element makes the most of 
big crops and accumulation of stocks. The 
visible supply of wheat is less than one, two 
and threé years ago, but in excess of what 
was formerly considered a normal condition 
for midwinter. The world’s available wheat 
stocks, compiled by Bradstreet’s, 164,000,000 
bu, are less than a year ago by 21,000,000 bu, and 
two years ago by 26,000,000 bu, but are appar- 
ently ample, viewed from the standpoint of 
western Europe, which continues to buy 
rather indifferently. Coarse grains are selling 
at the lowest prices on the crop, but there is a 
good export trade in corn, the authority 
named reporting this at 16,524,000 bu during 
the 10 weeks ending Dee 5 against only 
1,532,000 bu the corresponding period one year 
ago, a tenfold increase. At the farms, corn 








and forage creps are being advantageously 
used in feeding live stock. Prices for the 


latter continue low with hog packers more 
than willing to fill their warehouses with the 
cheap product. Cotton and wool are without 
important change, although much interest 
attends the latter, with its friends in]congress 
contemplating the restoration of an import 
duty for the better protection of growers. 
Fruits, vegetables and dairy produce receive 
the usual consideration. Revised prices hold- 
ing good to-night follow: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicazo, B 100 Ibs, £500 #3 60 23) 
New York, 475 425 3 65 
Buffaio. 475 370 375 
Kansas City 405 340 195 
Pittspurg, 435 375 Sev 


cattle receipts show a marked in- 


At Chicago, 
week reaching 71,000 


crease, the number for the 
against 52,000 last year. Quality unusually good 
and with no tmprovement in demand buyers 
forced a decline of 15@25c on nearly all grades of 
fat steers. Heavy cattie, unless fit for holiday 
trade, suffered most. The best demand is for 
handy light and medium weights, but the trade 
is generally unsatisfactory and prices 15 @25¢ low- 
er than a week earlier. Demand for butchers’ 
stock good but at a reduction of l0a@liec. Stockers 
and feeders in moderate supply and prices better 
maintained than in case of beef cattle. Milch cows 
tosell well must be all right in every particular. 
Veal calves steady and unchanged. Quotations for 
leading grades: 


Fancy beef steers, $485@5 15 Poorto good cows, $1 25@290 
Exporters, 145) to ii Com to extra bulls, 200 53 
los. average 42) 4140) Good teeders. 280 365 
Good dressed beef and Common do 215 276 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives, heavy 200 32 
to 1400 Ibs, 830 435) Caives.100 to 180 Ibs 400 575 
Fair to medium steers, Milch cows, ea. 20.00 45 00 
1150 to 1400 Lbs, 325 %60 Grass-fed Tex steers 260 40 
Choice cows and heifers.2 10 365 Do cows and heifer- 185 275 
Hog receipts continue liberal, the number for 
the week reaching 252,000 or 14,000 more than last 
year. Prices have averaged about steady. Quality 
uniformly good and the range in price very har- 


row, nearly all hogs selling within 1l5c range. 
Shipping demand continues light and packers still 
talk lower prices. The provision market remains 
dull and prices are lower, for some articles the 
lowest on record, Liberai receipts are expected 
and unless there is an advance in provisions hogs 
may get under $3 50. Light 3 40@3 57}, rough pack- 
ing 3 30@3 40, mixed 3 40@3 574, heavy packing and 
shipping 3 45@3 60. 

Sheep receipts liberal, but 
good and prices for choice sheep and 
sustained. Heavy ewes not wanted and light 
lambs almost unsalable at any price. Prospect 
good for choice lots to arrive but nothing in sight 


continues 
lambs well 


demand 





MARKETS 





THE LATEST 





indicating any decided price improvement. Quo- 
tations: Common to fair $1 25@2 25, fair to good 

2a275, good to choice 2 75@3 25, a few extra 
sheep 3 50, lambs common to fair 2 25@3, fair to 
good do 343 75, good to choice do 3 75@4 25, extra 
do 4 %@4 40, feeding sheep 2 50@2 75. 

rhe cattle supply shows a shortage of nearly 12 
per cent for 11 months to Dee 1, against the corre- 
sponding period last year. This refers to the move- 
ment at the four primary points which handle 
practically everything west of Ohio and Ky. Hog 
receipts for the corresponding periods show a 
decrease, while the number of sheep marketed 
was materially greater than 11 monthsin °S. 
Following are the 

LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS AT FOUR POINTS. 


ll mos Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 2. 363,186 7,104,317 3,153,721 
Kansas, 1,486,994 2,208, 107 819,592 
Omaha, 503,173 1,054,769 196,674 
St Louis, 676,196 972.151 434,884 

Total 1895, 5,026,549 11,339,344 4,001,871 
11 mos 1894, 5,700,145 11,916,688 3,863,292 

“1893, 5,915,307 9,209,671 3,996,723 
1892, 5,924 964 11,447,928 2,854,615 
1891, 5,295,278 11,877,450 2,863,243 


Indicating competition of Mexican cattle, pres- 
ent and prospective, the number imported into 
the U S at three principal gateways on the border 
were much more than double those of last year 
during the active weeks of the autumn. The 
following table shows the imports up to late Nov, 
since which date scattering consignments are 
coming forward: 


Brownsville El Paso Laredo Total 


Sept 1 to Nov 18, '95, 4,510 *29,355 5,435 39,300 
™ - "4, 1,214 *14,976 -- 16,190 
Increase, 3,296 14,379 5,435 23,110 


*Inelude a few prior to Sept 1. 

At Pittsburg, cattle have done better than fur- 
ther west, desirable butcher weights holding 
measurably steady. The number actually on the 
market not large enough to prove burdensome 
and butchers’ grades in fair request. Prices 
which follow show a general decline of 5@15¢ 
from those quoted a week ago. 
Extra to fey steers 1400 3} fat, 1000 to 

3) Tbs. 


to 1600 Ibs, 40475 2 50@3 40 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 410 
1350 Ibs, 88 4.0 Bulls and stags. 200 225 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 20 4500 
12) lbs, 300 870 Veal calves, 400 70 


A narrow hog market continues, everything 
selling at prices much as those which have been 
ruling for some days past. Large receipts in the 
west and liberal supplies in the local market 
place the situation in buyers’ favor. Com- 
mon to fair yorkers and heavy droves $3 55a3 65, 
choice light and medium 3 65@3 75, rough lots 2 75 
@3 40. The better grades of sheep 4&re in a posi- 
tion a little more satisfactory to country ship- 
pers, and while prices continue low, moderate ac- 
tivity prevails with an undertone of general 
steadiness. Common lots are slow around 1 75@ 
225. Good to choice wethers, 85@95 lbs, 2 85@3 35, 
heavy export 3 40@3 60, lambs 2 50@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle are in fair demand and that 
is about all. Offerings ample and prices on most 
descriptions weak and fractionally lower than at 
the opening of this month. Moderate demand for 
blocky butcher weights, well finished, but export 
trade rather indifferent. Transactions on the 
basis of $3 50@4 50 for common and half fat to ex- 
tra beeves, with fancy at a premium and stock 
cattle 250@3 75. Milkers and springers in only 
moderate favor at 25¢50 ea according to attrac- 
tiveness. Veal calves in good demand when 
choice at 6a@7 75, with heavy fed calves 2 25a-4 25. 
Following last week’s phenomenally large run of 
hogs, the market this week is again rather easy 
in tone. Demand fairly steady at recent quota- 
tions which are continued on the basis of 3 50@ 
3 70 for all desirable droves, either heavy or light. 
Supplies of common sheep more than ample, and 
low prices ruling, while desirable grades are in 
fairly good request and steady to firm. Choice to 
fancy export wethers as high as 350@375, and 
good muttons, 85@95 ths, 3a3 40. Common to good 
mixed droves, but light weight, 2 25@2 75, culls 
150@2. Common to extra lambs 4@4 50. 

At New York, cattle quiet until the elose of last 
week, since which time a little more firmness has 
been developed though market not especially 
active. Moderate export trade, and butchers buy- 
ing about the usual numbers. Common to prime 
native steers $3 25@4 50 with fancy nominally 4 75. 
Oxen and stags 3@4 25, bulls 2 40@3 25,"cows 1 25@3, 
veal calves in good demand at 5@8 50 for poor to 
fancy with western heavy 250@325. Country 
dressed veals 7@10}c P th. Hogs substantially 
steady to firm at 3 90@4 25 with fancy light pigs 
430@450 and country dressed pork 4 50@6 50. 
Sheep exhibit some firmmess this week when 
choice, with quotations on the basis of 2 25@3 25 
for poor to good and extra 3 50@3 65. Common to 
prime lambs 3 65@4 75. 

At Boston, milch cows rather dull at $20@38 ea 
for poor to fair and 40@50 for good to chuice. 

At London, American steers weak at 8144@10c P 
th, est dressed weight, sheep 9@1lc. Refrigerator 
beef 7a8',c ® tb. 








THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Seasonable Trade in the Markets. 

Arrivals of apples are now down to the point 
where they can be handled without difficulty and 
dealers are able to obtain fair prices for their 
fruit. At seaboard markets the export trade con- 
tinues good and with the steady demand current 
offerings are kept well cleaned up. Holders ex- 
hibit considerable strength in their asking prices. 


Medium and lower grades are well taken 
and show little or no accumulation. At 
Chicago trade is of only fair proportion as 


country buyers have become well supplied and 
local dealers are not handling apples to any great 
extent. Some fruit from storage houses is offered 
but finds small sale. 

The secretary of the National Apple Shippers’ 
ass’n has compiled a statement showing%estimated 
stocks of apples in store at different points in the 
country. The statement is by no means complete 
and is not a full showing of storage stocks, but is 
valuable so far as it?goes: 


Cold storage Ord storage Total ord 


and cold 


Chicago, 125.000 50,000 

St Louis, 5, 

Minneapolis, 6,800 

Boston 25,000 

St Paul, 3,300 

Cincinnati 40,000 10,000 

Staunton, Va, 15,000 

Atchison, 1,000 

Omaha, 1,000 

Philadelphia, £0,000 

Baltimore, 5,000 

Louisville, 14,000 

Kansas City, 50,000 

Cleveland, 12,000 15,000 

Pittsburg, 80,000 

Leavenworth, 40,000 

New York state, 450,000 
uincy, 111, 22,000 

Hannibal, Mo, 6,000 

Towa points. y 

Southwest Mo, 35,000 


The item credited to Pittsburg ineludes the 
estimate for western Pa and eastern Ohio. Michi- 
gan as a state will be a liberal buyer. The gen- 
eral reports are that common storage stock is 
moving freely, with the fruit showing none too 
good keeping qualities, 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING NOV 30. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Twotal 
pool don gow ous 

New York, 9,357 2,844 5,100 = 1,218 18,519 
Boston, 5,912 ~~ 1,991 — 7,903 
Montreal, 4,358 -- - - 4,358 
Portland, 15,909 =~ - —_ 15,909 
Total, 35,536 2,844 7,091 1,218 46,689 
Week Nov 23, 16,031 9,477 11,660 1,175 38,343 
Week Nov 16, 34,627 2,766 11,127 6,254 54,804 
Corresp week ’94, 67,451 =19,971 1,342 835 89,599 
Total this season, 231,171 76,059 104,468 12,740 424,438 
Season ’93-’94, 595,912 217,595 159,283 - 21,7 994,490 


At New York, export and local demand keep 
supplies well cleaned up at good prices. King}s2@ 
350 P bbl, Winesap 2@325, Snow 250@3 75, Bald- 
wins 1 50@2 62, Hubbardston 150@2 50, Spy 150@ 
250, Greenings 150@250, Ben Davis 1 754250, 
northern fey selected 2 50@3 50. 

At Chicago, trading only moderate, dealers be- 
ing*well stocked. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, Ben 
Davis 1 25@2, King 2@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Jona- 
than 2 50@3 50, Snow 3@4, Winesaps 1 75@2 50, Tal- 
man Sweets 2@2, Pound Sweets 2@2 50, 20-0z 1 75@ 
2 75. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and market firm. 
Greenings $1 75@2 25p bbi, Baldwins 2a2 50, west- 
ern mixed 1 75a@2, Ben Davis 175@2 25, Jonathan 
2 50@3, King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 2@2 75. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, demand for choice marrow con- 
tinues good, supplies moderate and prices steady. 
Good to ch marrow, crop of ’95, $160 Pp bu, me- 
dium 1 35@1 40, pea 1 30@1 324, white kidney 1 70@ 
175, red kidney 1 30@1 324, yellow eye 140, foreign 
medium 110@115, pea 110@120, green peas 774 @85e., 

At Boston, white beans in fairsupply and choice, 
selling at about former prices. N Y and Vt small 
hp pea $145 P bu, marrow 1 35, screened 110@1 20, 
Cal pea 1 65@1 70, ch h p mediums 1 35@1 40, seconds 
1@1 10, foreign pea 1 30, medium 1 25, extra yellow 





eyes 1 50@1 55, red kidneys 125, dried limas 3}%@ 
4c Pp tb. 
Eggs. 
At New York, continued cold weather reduces 


the supply of strictly fresh and firmer prices pre- 
vail. Fey new-laid nearby 26@28e p dz, N Y coun- 
try marks 2@26c, Ba 23@26c, fey western 23@23he, 
ch refrigerator 19@20c, limed 16}@17c¢, eulls and 
seconds $3 50@4 50 P case. 

At Boston, although receipts are light a restrict- 


ed demand prevents any decided rise in prices. 
Vt and N H ch fresh 24e P dz, Mich, O, and Ind 


fey 24c, fair to good 18@2Ic, refrigerator 16}@17e, 
P EI 21@23¢, limed 16@17c. 
Fresh Fruits and Nuts, 
At New York, such fruits as are for sale meet a 
moderate demand when of good quality. Nuts 
quiet. Lawrence pears $2@3 P bbl, Vicar 1 0@2, 











Concord grapes 8@12c — 5-tb bskt, Catawbas 8@12c, 
Cape Cod cranberries fey to extra 10 50@11 fp bbl, 
N J 7@8, Va peanuts hp 34@3§ec P tb, Jnorthern 
chestnuts 4@5 ~P bu of 60 Ibs, hickory nuts 75c@1 
P bu of 50 Ibs, black walnuts 40@50c, butternuts 
25@40¢e. 

At Boston, grapes in ample supply and barely 
steady, cranberries firm under light receipts. Cape 
Cod cranberries ch dark $8 50@9 P bbl, light 5 50 
@6, western N Y Catawba grapes 10@12c P small 
bskt, Concord 12@13c. 

Game. 

At New York, the large proportion of off qual- 
ities makes firm prices on best grades. Frozen 
quail $2@2 50 Pp dz, nearby partridges 75c@1 P pr, 
grouse 1@1 35, snipe and plover 1@2 ®P dz, canvas 
ducks 1 50@2 50, red heads 1@1 50, mallards 60@80c, 
teal 30@50c, fresh venison saddles 16@18c ® tb, rab- 
bits 20@25c P pr. 

At Boston, small lots 
obtained for choice. 


arriving 
Eastern 


and full prices 
partridges 50@90c 


Y pr, dark grouse $1 25@1 35, western quail 1 50@ 
225, drawn 1 25@1 50, canvas ducks 1 50@2 WP pr, 
red-head 75e@1, mallard 75@90c, venison saddles 
12@15¢e P tb, whole deer 8@10c. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, quiet and unchanged. West- 
ern bran 60@65c P 100 tbs, middlings 70@72ic, 


rye feed 65c, linseed meal $19 50, cottonseed 20 50@ 
21, linseed oil cake 18 50@i9, screenings 50@70c P 
100 tbs, brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90c, coarse corn 
meal 68@69c. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, under active demand and moder- 


ate arrivals, prices rule firm and higher for 
choice. Prime timothy 90@95c P 100 tbs, No 1 85 
@sikc, mixed clover 65@75e, straight 60@65c, salt 


hay 40@50c, long rye straw 55@65c, short rye 45@ 
50c, wheat 35@40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, but little fancy hay is offered and the 
warket rules firm for nearly all grades. N Y 
and Can ch to fey $18 50@19 P ton, fair to good 
17@18, eastern ch 15 50@16 50, ord to fair 14@15, 
clover and clover mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, good to 
prime rye straw 14@14 50, oat 7 50@8. 

Onions. 

At New York, choice stock is held steadily but 
poor lots drag. L I and N J 75c@$125 P bbl, 
Orange Co red 65@85c, yellow 1@1 12, eastern white 
1 25@1 75, red 90c@1, yellow 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, in full supply and quiet at somewhat 
improved prices. Natives $1@1 15 P bbl, western 
Mass 1. 

Potatoes. 
At New York, accumulations are being reduced 


and a better feeling prevails in the market. Me 
Hebrons $1 12 ® sack, LI in bulk $1 P® bbl, NY 
Rose and Hebrons 80c@1, Burbanks 80@90c, N Y 


and N J 75@90c ® sack. 

At Boston, supplies now on hand are more 
liberal, resulting in some weakness under only 
moderate demand. Aroostook Hebrons 30@33c P 
bu, N H Hebrons 25@30e, Burbanks and White 
Stars 28@30c, Vt and Me 30@33c, northern white 
stock 25@28e. 

Poultry. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal while 
demand has dropped off considerably and the ten- 
dency is toward weakness. Ch to fey dry-picked 
turkeys 12@13¢c ® tb, scalded 10@11c, western 9@11c, 
Phila large chickens 14c, N J 10@1lic, N Y and Pa 
sa@9e, N Y and Pa fowls 8@8}c, eastern ducks 11@ 
13c, geese 10@12c, western 8@10c, white squabs 
$2 25 p dz, iced turkeys 9}@10c, chickens 7}@8jc, 
fowls 7@8c, geese 7@9c. 

At Boston, strictly choice lots of poultry are not 
plentiful, but the poorer grades arrive liberally. 
Northern and eastern ch young turkeys, fresh 
killed 15@16e, com to gdod 10@14c, ch spring chick- 
ens 15@16c, com to good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@ 
13c, ch young ducks 14@15e, geese 12@1i4c, western 
dry-picked turkeys 13c, chickens 12c, fowls 9@10c, 
pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, home-grown vegetables are less 
plentiful and southern stock is received in larger 
quantities. LIcabbage $3@4 P 100, state 2@3, 
cauliflower 1 50@3 50 P bbl, western celery 60@ 
75e P dz, state 30@60c, NJ and LI flat behs 1@1 50, 
Fla egg plant 3@3 50 P bbl,green peas 1@2 P bskt, 
pumpkins 75e@1 P bbl, marrow squash 40@50c, 


Hubbard 50@60e, turnips 50@70c, green peppers 
1 50@4, water cress 1 50@1 75 P 100 behs, washed 


carrots 75e P bbl, Brussels sprouts 4@8e P qt, Fla 
cucumbers 1@2 50 P cra, L Lkale 75e P bbl, spin- 
ach 2, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 50 ® carrier. 

At Boston, with more favorable weather the 
market shows improvement. Beets 35c P bu, cab- 
bage 75e P bbl, red 75c@$1 P bu, carrots 30ec P bu, 
cauliflower 1@1 25 P dz, celery 75c@1 50 P dz, cu- 
cumbers 7@9 P 100, lettuce 55@60c P dz, parsley 125 
P bu, parsnips 50¢e P bu, short radishes 40c P .dz, 
spinach 30e P bu, tomatoes hothouse 30c P hb, 
fiat turnips 25¢e, rutabagas 1 P bbl, marrow 
squash 50e P bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 50c. cress 
35a40c, leeks 50c, artichokes 1 25@1 50 P bu, mush- 


rooms 50c@1, Brussels sprouts 2 50@350 Pp bu, 
pumpkins 75e@1 P bbl, salsify 75e@l P dz, 
mint 50c. 

Wool. 


The exportable surplus of wool recently secured 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


in the Argentine republic is estimated by authori- 
ties there all the way up to 500,000,000 ths, so rapid- 
ly have flocks increased and so favorable has 
been the season. While these figures are possibly 


exaggerated, the clip is phenomenally large and 
will soon make its impress on the world’s mar- 


kets. The farmers of that South American re- 
public are rapidly improving their herds and flocks 
and in cxnsequence fleeces are a higher grade 
than a few years ago. 

The London wool sales, now in progress, denote 
a stronger tone in the market and, notwithstand- 
ing the continued quietude, the feeling is refiect- 
ed on this side the Atlantic. Supplies on hand at 
such large centers as Boston are gradually being 
reduced and dealers are inclined to more confi- 
dence. Quotations on the basis of the following 
at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia with Chicago at 
the usual freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 19c, X 174@18c, No 1 20@21c, fine unwashed 
12}@13c, Ohio combing Nol %@} blood 21}@22c, 
Ohio delaine 20@2ic, Mich X and above 17@17ie, 
No1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing No 1 #@ 
4 blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo combing } bluod 17@18ie, 
§ blood 17@18e. Scoured basis, Texas fine spring 34 


@36c, medium 30@32e, territory fine 344@37c, medi- 
um 30@31c. 
New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fey creamery. butter in prints 
sells at 27@30c P tb, dairy 22@25c, strictly fresh 
eggs 25@30c Pp dz, chickens 10@12c P ib lw, 14@ 
16e d w, turkeys 18@20c, beef tops $950 P 
100 ibs, hay 18@20 P ton, potatoes 35@45¢ Pp 


bu, onions 40@50c, turnips 30@35c, apples 1 50@2 5 

Pp bbl.—At Waterbury, Ct, baled timothy hay 17@ 
19 p ton, rye straw 14, cottonseed meal 20, strictly 
fresh eggs 30@35¢c P dz, good to ch emy butter 25 
@28c P tb, full cream cheese 10@1ic, chickens 12¢ 
1 w, 18c d w, potatoes 40@50c P bu, red and yel- 
low onions 45@50c, apples 1 50@2 P bbi.—At Provi- 
dence, RI, fowls 10@14c P ib, turkeys 16@20c,nearby 
eggs 32@34c P dz, potatoes 90c@1 P bbl, carrots 1 25, 
onions 35@45c P bu, apples 2@3 50 P bbl, emy butter 
in prints 26c P fh, dairy 20c, cheese 10$@11}c, prime 
hay 17 50@18 P ton, rye straw 14@15.—At Spring- 
field, Mass, emy butter, prints 25@27c p », fey 
dairy 23c, N Y full cream cheese lic, fresh nearby 
eggs 28@30e P dz, chickens 124c P tb, turkeys 13@ 
14c, marrow squash 1 P 100 tbs, cabbage 3 P 100, 
potatoes 30@35e P bu, onions 30@35c, turnips 25@ 
35e.—At Worcester, Mass, yellow onions 35@40c P 
bu, potatoes 35@40c, turnips 30@35c, chickens 12@ 
15c P tbh, turkey 12@16c, fresh eggs 30@35c P dz, 
emy butter 25@27¢e P th, dairy 22@25c, full cream 
cheese 11@11c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLBSALE PRICES OF LEADING GRA: N8S AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 58 2634 17% *3 30 *7 40 
New Yorky 6846 35 2334 *4 75 *7 25 
Boston, - 3832 _ 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 6634 27% 19 — 4 55 
St Louis, 67 2534 1734 - - 
Minneapolis, 523, - = - 
San Francisco, *1.05 *85 *721¢ *7 00 - 
London, 7534 443 _ — - 

*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 57% 2614 17% 
May, 1896, 6134 29 204 

At Chicago, wheat rather more active with 
some firmness developed. Prices gained 1@1}c 


last week, and while the bears so far this week 
are aggressive, there is an undertone of fair con- 
fidence. Deliveries on Dec contracts have proved 
smaller than expected and this fact with a liberal 
decrease in Liverpool stocks -and continued de- 
mand for cash wheat brought a change of senti- 
ment and higher prices. The high point of the 
week was reached on Saturday when Dec sold at 
58tc and May at 62}c, but outside figures did not 
fully hold. Continental markets were all higher. 
Liberal purchases of wheat in San* Francisco for 
shipment to Australia gave authority to the reports 
of poor crops in the colonies. Atlantic exports 
were fair and purchases in Chicago for country 
mills continue. Opposing these features is the 
continued liberal increase in the visible liberal 
receipts of spring wheat and a rumor that France 
will raise her import duty on wheat. No 2 spring 
salable at a premium over winter with stored par- 
cels about 58c, No 3 do 56@574e, ord No 4 by sample 
5i@53e, No 3 red winter 56@56}c. 

Corn shows increased trading and while a 
heavy break occurred last week this has been 
followed by a recovery on buying by shorts with 
but little change in values. Freights strong and 
higher, and the eash demand slow. The lowest 


CHALLENGE FEED MILL. 


} For full information about the 
See ~=—d est «=Feed-mills, Horse powers, 
S Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fan. 
ning-mills, Circular-saw Machines, 
Land-rollersand Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue. 
For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and 
Drag-saw Machines, and for in 
formation showing “ Why Ensi 
Jage Pays,” send for Ensilage 
Catalogue. Address, 
MIMAKD HARDER. Cobleskili. N- ¥ 
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Merit 


Is what gives Hood’s Sarsaparilla its great 
popularity and constantly increasing sales. It 
perfectly and permanently cures catarrh, rheu- 
matism, scrofula, salt rheum, in fact all blood 
diseases. : 

“Before my husband began using Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla he was nervous and had scarcely 
any appetite, but when he had taken it a week 
he felt better, and by, the time he had taken 
one bottle he was entirely well.” Mrs. G. A. 
PARKINSON. Mendon, Mass. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. 
Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills. 25 cents. 








Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


; 
™° Bowker 43 Chatham st, Boston ji] 


BOOK ABOUT IT FREE. 








PURE—=_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 








Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL CO., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


EW MAMMOTH 


oultry Guide for 1896 Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all) rinted in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
for all diseases, and how:o make poultry 
and gardening pay. Sent pest paid for 15c. 
John Bauscher ,Jr,, box 72Freeport, It), 















UCCE FU 
S INCUBATOR. L 


Our catalogue giving information 
‘artificial hatching & brooding now 
ready. Sentfor4c.stamps. Des Moines 
Incubator Co., Box 66, Des Moines, Ia, 


SEND FO 
KEEPE! Ss Sat ube 
Maganine aed Catalog of BEE SUPPLIES 


FREE. THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina,0O. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For all Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep” 
in order. “Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE. 
All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 
Reduced Prices for’95. & 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,5==“Slpeeel 64 
90 Day Street, indianapolis, tnd 
HARRISON'S 


fanaisons FEED MILLS 


are the best constricted, least complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet produced. 
They were granted the highest possible 
award at the Worlds Columbian 
@ Exposition in 1893 tor 
ehy Extreme Simplicity, Ac 
ceptable Work and 
Price. Send 2c. stamp for our 
- 48 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
= LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
Box >», New Haven, Conn 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Seraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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point touched for Dee corn was 25$c and rally- 
ing to 26}c. Not in 30 years has corn sold so 
low. Advices to receiving houses point to increas- 
ed receipts. Exports liberal at 1,736,000 bu, but 
Argentine exports continue heavy, last week 
1,088,000 bu. No 2 in store 26})@26jc, No 3 254@25ic, 
No 4 by sample at usual discount. 

Oats active and weaker, prices touching the 
lowest point on the crop. The cash{market weak, 
buyers filled up and the offerings tend to depress 
all tutures. Prices declined § to le last week, and 
closed nearly at the bottom with scant support so 
far this week. Carlot arrivals were liberal at 1321 
cars against 899 previous week. No— mixed for 
delivery any time this month I7jc, May 20@20}c. 
No 2 in store 17}@17jc, No 3- by sample 144c for 
poor to 18@I1s}e for choice. * 

Rye arrivals large, but offerings small and orders 
sufficient to absorb them. Cash prices ruled about 
steady. No speculative demand and futures weak. 
No 2 quotable at 36@37}c by sample, May declined 
from 40}¢ to 40c, closing rather easy. 

Barley showed another dull, weak 
Buyers few, and they insisted on further 
sions, but eventually offerings became smaller 
and a better feeling was developed. It was 
mainly the lower grades that suffered, but 
these make up bnilk of offerings. Choice grades 
searce but demand small. Trading chiefly within 
the range 22@28c, but some fancy lots brought 
4 a42c. 

At Toledo, wheat gained a little strength to- 
ward the close of last week but is at present rath- 
er dull withal. Speculative traders are awaiting 


market. 
conces- 


new incentives, meanwhile there is a fair cde- 
mand for milling wheat on both local and ship- 
ping account. Cash and Dee 66}¢, May 68}a@6vec, 
No 3 soft 644@65c. Corn quiet at the low prices 
ruling, with cash No 2 27j¢, No3 27a@zi}c, No 2 
May 294@29}c. Oats steady at present record- 
breaking prices with cash around 19¢ and May 
21a@21ksc. No2cash rye 38c. Cloverseed offerings 
restricted and a little speculative inquiry. Prime 


cash $455 Pp bu, March 4 60@4 624 

At New York, wheat steadier in tone but volume 
of trade not large. The close of lake navigation 
and the probability of higher freight rates from 
the west induce local holders to ask firmer prices, 
especially with a little more inquiry on export 
account and slightly better feeling abroad. Sea- 
board stocks are not large. No2 red in elevator 
684c, or a gain of le overa week ago, Dee 66)@ 
66jc, May 68$@68}c. Flour quiet and only steady. 
Buckwheat 4144@42c P bu for York state with new 
flour $1 25@1 45 P 100 ths. Corn measurably steady 
at low prices ruling. Dee 35a@35}4c, No2 delivered 
364c, May 354c. Oats steady with No 2 in store 23a 
23}c or fully le better. May 258a@254c, No 2 rye 45c, 
barley dull at 32@35¢ for common feed and malt- 
ing at a premium. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKBTS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, vegetables in ample 
supply. Potatoes %c@$i p bbl, onions 2@2 50, 
cabbages 2 50@3 ® 100, turnips 25@30ce P bu, beans 
2@2 20, apples 1 50@2 25 p bbl, celery 80@85e Pp 
dz behs, cranberries 750@8 P bbl. Fresh eggs 
scarce 32@33c P dz, cold storage 20@2ic, chick- 
ens 10@lic P hl w, ll@i2eda w, turkeys 12@13e 
l w, 13@15e dw, ducks 11@i2e lw, 12@13e dw, 
geese 10@lic lw, 11@12c dw, beef steers 6@7j}c 
l w, veal calves 7@8c, hogs 3}@4c, sheep 6@7c, 
milch cows 28@30 ea. Barley 60a@64c P bu, buck- 
wheat 46@48c, western corn 42@45c, state 60a@fitc, 
oats 25@27c, rye 48@50c, wheat 60@68c, bran 1l6@ 
15 50 P ton, cottonseed meal 17@18, middlings 17@ 
18, loose hay 15 50@16, baled timothy 15@16, clover 
13 50@14, oat straw 7 50@8, rye 8 50@9 50. 

At Syracuse, farmers’ beef 5@6jc P tb, west- 
ern 6@8e, veal 8c, hogs 5@5}c, sheep 5@ic, lambs 
10@1l1c, fine washed wool 10@12c, hides 4@5c, tal- 
low 4@4hc, strictly fresh eggs 25@27¢ P dz, cold 
storage 18@19¢, chickens 9@10e P tb 1 w, 12@l4c 
d w, ducks 13@14c. Hebron potatoes 20@25e P bu, 
onions 15@20c, cabbages $1 50 P 100, turnips 2@ 
25c PW bu, cucumbers 1 P dz, beets 25@30c P bu, 
carrots 15@20c, cauliflower 75c@1 P dz, celery 25@ 
30c, pumpkins 50@60c, Hubbard squash 50@75e p 
100 ths, parsnips 40@50c p bu. Bran 16 P ton, 
middlings 17, loose hay 14@17 ® ton, baled timothy 
16@19, oat straw 8@9, rye 9@10. 

In Other Places—At Bald winsville,Onondaga Co, 
eggs 22c p dz, potatoes 20a25c Pp bu, beans $1 25@ 
150, pork 5@5 50 Pp 100 lbs, beef 6@8e ® th, veal 6c 
1 w, lard 7a8e, chickens 7@8c, shorts 14 P ton, 
middlings 15, meal _16.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
eggs 20c, potatoes 25c, wheat 60c, barley 38e, corn 
35¢, Oats 23c, hay 10@11, lard 8c, beef 6@8c, mut- 
ton 5a6e, hogs 54514¢.—At Greenwich, Washing- 
ton Co, potatoes 18c, rye straw 8@9,ch hay 12@14, 
pork 4 50@5.—At Lebanon Springs, Columbia Co, 
eggs 25¢c, onions 25c, beef pork 4@5e.—At 
Philmont, Columbia Co, potatoes 40e, eggs 25e. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry market over- 
stocked, prices low. Chickens 5¢ P tb 1 w, 6@7¢ 
d w, roosters 15@20¢ ea | w, turkeys 6@64c 1 w, 7)@ 
8c d w, ducks 25@40c eal w, 8c P tb d w, geese 65 
@i5e | w, 8c d w, fresh eggs scarce at 18¢ P dz, 
cold storage 14}c. 


habe, 


Potatoes dull at 18@25¢ P bu, 
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sweets $3 25@4 P bbl, white onions 120, red and 
yellow 1, turnips 25@30e P bu, pea and medium 
beans 1 15@1 20, apples 2@2 25 P® bbl, cranberries 
7@7 75. Hay advancing under short supply. 
Loose and baled timothy 16@17 ® ton, prairie 11@ 
13, rye straw 8@9, oat 7@8, wheat 6@6 50, shorts 
13, bran 15, middlings 10, cloverseed 4@410 P bu, 
timothy 1 75@2. Steers 3 50@3°80 P 100 ths, veal 
calves 3 0@5, hogs 3 0@3 75, sheep 2 50@3, fine 
unwashed wool 8@9c P tb, hides 5@54e. 

At Cincinnati, fresh eggs firm at 18@20c P dz, 
hens 54@64c P Ib, ducks 7}c, turkeys 64c, geese $3 50 
@4 50 P dz, Cape Cod cranberries 8 50@9 50 P bbl, 
apples 2@3 50, good to ch potatoes 32@35c P bu, 
onions 30@35c, cabbage 85c@1 P bbl, turnips T5@ 
85c, parsnips 1 25@1 50, carrots 75@85e, beets 1@ 
1 25, string beans 1@1 25 ® bu, Brussels sprouts 
124@13e P qt. Ch timothy hay 15 P ton, clover 
12 0@13, rye straw 5@6, oat 4 50@5, bran 10 50@ 
11, middlings 1la@11 25. 

At Toledo, potatoes in good supply and fairly 
active. Hebrons and Rose ,20@22c P bu, sweets 
$3 25@3 50 PB bbl, white onions 50@55c P bu, red 
and yellow 45@50c, cabbages 3 25@3 50 p 100, tur- 
nips 1@1 15 P bbl, parsnips 1 25, carrots and beets 
1, Hubbard squash 12 P ton, pea beans 1 30@1 35 P 
bu, cucumbers 1 20@1 50 p dz, apples 2@2 75 P bbl. 
Poultry moderately active. Chickens 6@7c P Ib 
lw, 8@9e d w, turkeys 6@7e l w, 8@9e dw, ducks 
6a@i7e lw, 8@9e d w, geese 65q@70e ea, strictly fresh 
eggs 19a21le B dz, cold storage 16@lic. Bran 16@ 
17 P ton, middlings 17@18, loose hay 15@16, baled 
timothy 13@14, oat straw 6@6 50, rye 6 75q@7. 

At Cleveland, vegetables in full supply and 
fairdemand. Burbank and Rose potatoes, ch 20a 
25e Pfbu,fair lo@l6e,onions 35a40c,cabbage $3a3 50 
P 100, celery 2a5i0e pP dz behs, apples 2@3 P bbl. 
pea beans 1254130 Pp bu. Poultry fairly active. 
Chickens 6@742ec P tb 1 w, T@8t4e2e da w, roosters 4 
a4',c 1 w, turkeys 7a7tec 1 w, 8'.a9e d w,ducks 9a 
9,c lw, Walle dw, geese }0a80c eal w, 9a@10c d 
w, fresh eggs 20@22c P dz, cold storage 17@18c. 
Live stock fairly active. Good to best steers 3 25 
@4 Pp 100 Ibs, veal calves 5 50@6 25, hogs 3 40@3 55, 
sheep 2 50@3, milch cows 35@45 ea, hides 54%4c Pp 
Ib, tallow 4c. Baled hay, timothy 13@16 ® ton, 
loose 15@17, oat straw 6@6 25, rye 6@7 25, bran 13 50, 
middlings 12@15. 

PENNSYLVANIA—\At Philadelphia, dressed 
poultry plentiful and quiet. Ch fowls 9c ® ht, 
springs 9@l1lc, turkeys 10@13c, ducks 10@12c, geese 
8@10c, fresh nearby eggs 24c P dz, western ch 23c, 
ice-house 15@18e. Early Rose potatoes 25@27c p 
bu, Pa Rose and Stars 28@30c, onions 35@40c, tur 
nips 30c, cabbage $2 25a5 P 100, Fla egg plant 3@ 
350 P bbl, beans 75c a1 pP cra, King apples 3@3 25 
~ bbl, Baldwins 2@2 25, cranberries 10@10 50. Ch 
timothy hay 16 2a16 50 P ton, mixed clover 13 50 
@14, rye straw 12 50@13, wheat 7 50@8. 

At Pittsburg, white potatoes 23@28¢ P bu, beets 
$1 25@1 5 pP bbl, carrots 90c@1, parsnips 1 50@1 60, 
onions 1 10@1 25, Hubbard squash 1@1 2% p bbl, 
cabbage 2@3 P 100, celery 20a@40c p dz. Fresh eggs 
22@23e P dz, cold storage 17@18c, chickens 50@60c 
P pri w, l0@lic Pp tb d w, springs 50@65c, turkeys 
8a@%e lw, 1l@i2ec dw, ducks 65@70e lw, 12@13c 
dw. Middlings 15 75@16 p ton, bran 12 50@12 75, No 
i timothy hay 17@17 25 p ton, clover 14@14 50 oat 
straw 8@8 25, wheat 7 W@8. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good toch cmy 
25@26c P tb, dairy 24@25c.—At Syracuse, market 
firm. Good to ch cmy 23@25c, dairy 174@20}c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 20c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 20c.—At Philmont,Columbia Co,™25c. 
—At Lebanon Springs, Columbia Co, 25c,—<At 
Quaker Street, Schenectady Co, 20c.—At Buffalo, 


firm for choice grades, N Y and Pa extra emy 
2444@25¢, Elgin 25@26c, N Y dairy 22c, imt cmy 
15@16ec. 


At New York;receipts have been running so 
light and dealers are so short of fresh stock that 





M 
Vacuum Leather Oil for your harness 
and shoes. Geta can at a harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 

allon; book ‘‘How to Take Care of 

ther,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 


Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere — handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y- 


Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 


will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO., 
2% Lake S8t., Chicago 














Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


2% to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry,Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Posts and Stee! Rails;Tree, Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., § High St., DeKalb, ‘tll. 





The Pennsylvania State College, 





Four Courses in Agriculture. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 


Short Courses Begin January 8, 1896. 
lar Course Sept. 9, 1896. 


For full particulars address G. C. WATSON, Profes- 
sor of Agriculture, State College, Centre County, Pa. 


BR catalocne of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 


Regu- 


















over all, 


We have 
June a We skim 2,000 to 2 


trace 

and balls is all 
belt is still good and sound. 
ie nie Se ee em, the belf bearing, the light running, and close 
§ ning 3 y stron nts in the mac e, rith- 
out doubt, the Gmaprovea bi pane Ry 
machine, and you are justified in pushing it; *it ought to take the le 


t= " } 
: while running. WA 
\ ( POYNETTE, Wi8., Nov. 7, 1895. 
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EVERY MAIL 


brings fresh 


improved Vaited States — 


mony of the superiority of the 


ream Separator. 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 
now been running a U. Ly No. 1. Separator since 

r hour, with 
fat left in the skimmed Milk. 15 pg E — 
The original 





the repairs we have used so far. 


ted States Separator is the comin 


From the first day we run, up to the present time, w y 
a break, never had a single hot bearing. were ee 


nor_had to stop the Separator 
D & BUSSA RD, Poynette Creamery. 








with high frame and enclosed 
Town and County where we have none. 


Send for illustrated circulars of Creamery and Daley Separators. Our new Dairy U. S. Separator 
gears, is a beauty and does 


elegant work. Agents wanted in every 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls. Vermont. 









it is not so much a question of price as of. getting 
the butter. The market is very strong and holders 
can dictate about as they choose, the strength be- 
ing felt on all grades. N Y and Pa extra cmy 24% 
a25¢ P ib, Elgin and other western extras 2614@ 
zic, western firsts seconds 20@22c, N Y 
dairy half tub extras 22e¢, firsts 18@20c, western 
dairy firsts 15@1lie, seconds 12@138e, June factory 
firkins 1342@14e, tubs extras 14c, firsts 12@13%. 
Small selected lots usually command a premium 
of 1c over these prices. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
fancy creamery small, market ruling firm. Extra 
western cmy 26c P tbh, fair to prime 22@25c, fey 
prints 28c.—At Pittsburg, extra cmy 26@27c, others 
24@25c, dairy 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market advancing, supply 
short. Elgin ecmy 24@25e P tb, Ohio 16@18c, dairy 
14@17c.—At Toledo, active and firm, good to ch 21 
@23c, dairy 18@20ce.—At Cincinnati, in good de- 
Fey Elgin cmy 25@26ce, Ohio 184 
active and firm for fancy 
emy 20@24c, Elgin 25@26c, 


24@25¢e, 


supplies of 


@ 

mand and firm. 
22¢.—At Cleveland, 
grades. Good to ch 
dairy 16@20c. 

At Chicago, owily to various causes the arriv- 
als of strictly fancy creamery have run very light, 
resulting in decided strength on that grade and 
firmness on lower qualities, which, though fmore 


plentitul, are in good demand. Good to extra 
emy 25@251,¢ p tb, firsts 2314,@2414c, imt emy 184 


20c, extra dairies (Cooley’s) 21@22c, firsts 
packing stock 11@12e. 

At Boston, market prices have been advanced 
here under light receipts and strong advices from 
other centers. Quotations for round lots of 20 to 
50 tubs are as follows: Vt and N H emy assorted 
sizes 25c P Ib, northern N Y eastern 20@23c, 
western 25c, northern firsts 21@23c, seconds 15@ 
18c, extra Vt dairy 20@21c, N Y 19@20c, firsts 15@ 
18c, western dairies 12c. Prints 1@2ec premium 
over above prices. 


18a 20¢c, 


25e 


The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9}@10ic P tb, fiats 9a10e, pound skims 3.45e, 
imt Swiss 13 @14¢.—At Syracuse, full cream 9}@l1le. 
—At Baldwinsvilic, Onondaga Co, 8@104c.—At 
Oswego, Oswego ¢ 1osc¢.—At Buffalo, unchanged. 
N Y fey full cream 11}a@l12zce, western 10@10}c, part 
skinis 5c. 

At New York, the usual dullness of this season 
is now felt in the mai Only small transac- 
tions are made and those at former prices. Full 
eream York state large fey 9}@10c P Tb for colored 
and white and 1 10sec for small do. Good to ch 
small 9}@10c, light skims, small 64@7c, part skims 
5a6ac, full skims 23ec. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade quiet, 
prices favoring buyers. N Y factory ch small 10} 
@iic, fair to good 9} , ch large 10}q@10jc, fair 
to good 94@10c, part skims 7@&jc.—At Pitttsburg, 
Ohio full cream 9} 29}c, N Y¥ 10@10}c, Swiss 11@11}c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and unchanged. N Y 
full cream 1lije P tb, Ohio factory 9@10}c, limbur- 
ger. 13ec.—At Toles iet. Full cream cheddars 
ll@ize, flats 8@9}c, pound skims 8@9c, imt Swiss 
11¢ 12c.—At Cincinnati, market steady and quiet. 
Ohio flat 9}@16ce, family favorite 10@10}c, twins 
10a10je, Young America 10}@ile.—At Cleveland, 
unchanged, demand light. Full cream cheddars 
11a ive, flats 9} @10}c, skims 6@8c, imt Swiss 11@124e. 
» market dull and weaker, demand 
small } roportions and stock now arriv- 


I i 


ket, 


a10hk« 


lo, g 








At Bosto 
being of 


ing of poor qualty. N Y full cream small sizes 
10ic P tb, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, Vt small, extra 
10}c, large 10c, sage cheese 11}c, skims 3@5c, full 


cream Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Chicago, there is little of interest in the 
market, prices ranging about as formerly quot- 
ed. Full cream western twins 8}#@9}c, cheddars 
8jasic, Young America 9@9}c, small flat filled 
cheese 7@7}c, new No 1 Swiss 10@11iec, brick 8&}@ 
10¢c, western cold storage twins 74@8$c, Young 
America 74@9e, 

At Liverpool, American 
_ 9c, colored steady at 93c. 


finest white steady at 


Unsatisfactory Year in Cheese. 
The season in eastern N Y, with Utica and Little 


Falls as distributing centers, has been very dis- 
appointing to producers. The tonnage moved 


during the year just closed was materially smaller 
than in °94, and prices averaged decidedly lower 
than anything in recent years, Taken as a whole, 
it was one of the most unsatisfactory seasons in 
years. The value of all the cheese handled at the 
two markets shows a shrinkage of fully a third 
compared with a year ago. 

The season opened depressed owing to the heavy 
stocks in England as well as N Y, and the conse- 
quent lack of export demand. Initial prices on 
new cheese were 74@8e at Little Falls, while 
offerings at Utica could only be placed on consign- 
ment. The price worked down to 5@6c in May, 
the close of that month witnessing a slight im- 
provement. In few cases did farmers get more 
than 45¢e P 100 ths for milk during May and oc- 
casionally as low as 38c, With high temperature 
and summer weather in June, the market improv- 
ed but feebly and prices held indifferently de- 
spite the smaller make. Late in June cheese 
sold at 74@7hc, the shortage of feed and prospec- 





little more 
Early July 
recession to 


tive shortage of hay resulting in a 
firmness in the finished product. 

brought an 8c market, followed by 

Taise in Aug and a decline in early Sept to 
owing in part to hot weather unfavorable 
handling cheese. Late that month the 
ment began which continued until the 


6fc, 
for 
MmMprove- 
close of 


Oct, bringing large sizes up to 93¢ and small 10ja 
109¢c, the highest figures of the season. These 
prices shut off the export trade and the market 


gradually receded to 8}#@9c. While the highest 
price is only 4c lower than it was a year ago, the 
bottom was 2jc¢ lower and the av 1.8¢ less than in 
"94. 

The total handled at Utica 
and Little Falls was 368,752, value $1,777,544, 
compared with 475,924 boxes a year ago worth 
$2,643,930. In other words, the dairy farmers of 
eastern N Y received $926,386 last season 
than a year earlier. The average price at Utica 
was 7.65¢ and at Little Falls 7.9c. The following 
table shows the year’s business, with comparisons, 
at the two markets: 

SEASON’S SALES AT UTICA AND LITTLE FALLS. 


number of boxes 


less 


—1895~ —1894- —1893-~ 
Utica L Falls Utica L Falls Utica L Falls 
Boxes, 218,545 150,207 273,896 202,028 217,768 197,865 
Highest, 1034¢ 0c ll 1Ze lle 1234¢ ll4ye 
Lowest, 5e 6e 7c Tse R1Z¢ 
Av for year, 7.65¢ 7.93¢ 9.47¢ 9.le 9,65¢ 9.5¢ 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





NEW YORK—Buyers are busily at work cleaning 
up such tobacco as they can secure at easy terms. 
Growers hold firm on prices.—At Benton’s Cor- 
ners, John Smith sold 20 es 92 and ’93 leaf at 6@ 
10c.—At Big Flats, F. Marble, A. Quackenbush 
and D. E. Dibble sold ’95 leaf at about 8c in the 
bundle, Delos Young at 3@8c, Sim Wormley at 4@ 


10c, Charles Lowe at 8@10c, and John Burt at 7@ 
12c assorted. Three large firms have been repre- 
sented in the Chemung valley, one of which 


bought about 1000 es, the other two} buying but 
little if any. Some white vein was reported 


which seemed to place an uninviting appearance 
to the prospective buyers.—At Belgium, consid- 
erable tobacco has been taken from the poles dur- 
ing the recent moist weather. The leaf is gener- 


ally of a fine cinnamon color and of fine texture 
and farmers are hoping to get enough for their 
crops to pay them for their labor. Dealers are 


still looking for old, but it is a hard matter to find 
a crop in this section. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, as regards the 
staple export articles of this market— Maryland 
and Ohio tobaccos—business has been bad since 


the beginning of the fall, there being a lack of de- 
sirable stocks for the European markets. Owing 
to the poor ’94 crop in Maryland and Ohio, but 
especially in the former, good grades are scarce. 
The ’95 cropin both states promises to be better 
than that of last year. The yield in- Maryland is 
estimated at from 20,000 to 25,(00 hhds, and that of 
Ohio from 3000 to 4000 hhds. The latter is the 
smallest crop grown for 40 yrs. The falling off is due 
to bad seasons—primarily the want of rain. In 
1830, 65 yrs ago, 15,000 hhds were raised in Maryland 
and 2500 in Ohio. The largest eredited to 
Maryland was in 1859, when 5bi hhds were 
grown ; to Ohio in 1873, when the yield was 28,600 
hhds. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Favorable weather for removy- 
al from the poles has hastened stripping through 
Lancaster Co, where more than half of the Penn- 
sylvania crop is raised. The crop is unsatisfac- 
tory in nearly all quarters, as drouth, worms and 
frost allowed but little really fine tobacco to ma- 
ture. Sales from growers:are inclined to be slow 
and low in price, while stocks of leaf in growers’ 
hands are large for the season. 

OuH1O—At Russellville, Brown Co, about 60 per 
cent of the usual acreage set this year which at 
cutting time was of medium quality as 25 to 30 per 


crop 


000 


cent was frosted. Early cut cured to a fine color 
and extra quality; late cured is tea green, low 
grade, of poor quality and about 1 per cent froz- 
en. Stripping began in earnest, Dec 2. Fully 
half of the ’94 crop is in growers’ hands. Sales 
made were at $3 50@5 P cwt. Tobaccois not at 
present in much demand. White Burley tobacco 


originated in Brown Co.—The Miamisburg market 
meets with occasional sales. Rains in early De- 
cember favored stripping and has put the leaf in 
fine condition. Dealers’ stories of frozen leaf and 


fat stems are proving to be most wholly fakes. 
Sales prices, Zimmer’s Spanish 9@10c, Little 


Dutch 5@6c, Gebharts 4@5c and seedleaf 3@4c. 





Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 
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You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys’’—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a_ teacup 
Jasts. 
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Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


 < 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish iy combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. “In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by crdering other papers of us. 
The prices in the ligt do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives thecost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 £4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.10 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New Ygrk, 2.00 25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
MeClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 


Farm Poultry, semi-nonthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 


sreeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Il, 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, II1., 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, ILL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Coluinbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realin, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 L175 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. * 
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Alden, Erie Co 0, Dec 7—Fall weather has 
been exceptionally tine and farmers have done 
considerable plowing. Crops all secured. 
Celery and other market garden stuff fine and 
abundant. Many strangers are buying here, 
attracted by, the low price of land, its fertility 
and close proximity to market. George 
Langworthy has sold his place. William 
Eggleston has sold 15 acres of splendid celery 
land. 

Brewster, Putnam Co a, Dec 7—Fall work 
finished and winter fairly begun. Coal has 
been stored for winter use and wood chopping 
is now the order of the day. Apples and po- 
tatoes extremely low. Many will dispose of the 
latter later in the season. Work on the town 
hall is progressing rapidily. The recent acci- 
dent at the iron mines resulted in the death 
of 13 men. Farmers considered the town taxes 
very heavy this year. 

Bethany, Genesee, Co, 
have replenished springs. Everything yielded 
well except fruit and hay. Winter wheat and 
rye looking well. Nearly all sheep have been 
disposed of and only a few are being fed. 


Carmel, Putnam Co qa, Dec 6—Charles Ga- 
nong has moved from the Smith farm to his 
mother’s place at the Valley. Cows are very 
searce an sell for $50 to 60 each. E. Bennett 
is building several new stone fences on his 
farm. Two cars of apples were shipped from 
here last week by speculators. Farmers get 
1.10 per bbl. A frightful accident occurred at 
the Tilly Foster mines last Friday. <A cave-in 
caused the death of 15 men and eight were 
badly if not fatally injured. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co G, Dee 6— 
Weather very changeable with alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. Farmers have done an 
unusual amount of fall plowing and are well 
prepared for winter. Threshing nearly all 
done. The next few months will be devoted 
to caring for stock and devising means of 
making one ton of hay go as far as two by 
feeding it with straw and grain with potatoes 
for dessert. All kinds of grain very low. 
Not much buckwheat sold, although there was 
an unusually heavy crop. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co ao, 
work in good shape for winter. Considerable 
plowing done. The scarcity of water has 
caused many to deepen wells and lay pipes 
from springs. Eggs very high for time of 
year and hard to get. 

Clay, Onondaga Co 0, Dec 7—A fall of 14 
in of snow Thursday night has made fine 
sleighing. Potatoes are being shipped at lic 
per bu. Some corn remains tobe husked. 
Cattle remained in pasture until late this fall, 


Dec 6—Recent rains 


Dec 6—Farm 


helping out the farmers with their winter 
feed. Dandelions and  buttercups were in 


blossom in the fields Dee 1. 


Columbus. Chenango Co o, Dec 7—But lit- 
tle snow upto date. Fall work completed. 
Several heavy rains broke the drouth and 
filled springs. Farmers are reducing their 
stock in every way to make herds correspond 
with amount of fodder. Potatoes low and 
dull. Apples and other small fruit plenty. 
Squashes fine in quality. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co ag, Dec 7T—Rod 
Wright’s new farmhouse is nearly completed. 
It is a commodious two-story dwelling. A. 
Hupfell recently erected a large carriage 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





house at a cost of about $8000. When nearly 
tinished he became dissatistied with the loca- 
tion and at great expense had it moved across 
the road. He sold a good house which stood 
in the way for 25. Butchering hogs about all 
done and farm work in general pretty well 
straightened up. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co 0, Dec 7—The work 
around the farm is about completed for this 
fall. Plowing finished. On account of the 
drouth considerable newly-seeded ground has 
been turned over. Cattle are coming into 
winter quarters looking well, considering the 
short feed. No produce moving to market. 
Most farmers have a large quantity of potatoes 
and if prices continue low they will be fed to 
cows. Some pork sold for which farmers re- 
ceive 44e per Ib. Farmers have finished the 
season’s work, feeling somewhat discouraged 
financially. 

Genesee Co—In spite of low prices, farmers 
are buckling on their armor for a winter of 
activity in preparation for the better times 
that seem to be assured for 1896. There is no 
hay to sell all through this region and some 
farmers do not have enough to winter their 
stock, but more than usual care has been 
taken with corn fodder, straw, ete, and with 
the extraordinarily low prices of grain and 
feed, dairymen will do fairly well. ‘The farm- 
ers who have stuck to wheat through thick 
and thin have this year come out pretty well, 
as wheatis worth 65¢ per bu against 20 to 
25e for oats, potatoes 12 to l5e and barley 35c. 
It is a fact, however, that corn meal retails 
for a higher price in many towns in this coun- 
ty than it sells for in eastern New York or 
southern New England, 300 to 500 miles be- 
yond us. Our farmers are thoroughly posted 
on what they ought to pay for their feed, and 
will organize to buy direct from first hands at 
wholesale prices if local dealers refuse to 
make the price right. Inferior horses are be- 
ing killed for their hides or being sold for 
what the hides are worth. Some farmers who 
are short of feed are also killing sheep for 
their skins, but all farmers who are able to do so 
are aisposed to hold their crops and stock for 
the improvement in prices which they think is 
in the air. They have closely followed your re- 
ports as to the sheep and wool trade and with 
the great falling off in number of sheep and 
the prospective tariff on wool, an improve- 
ment in the sheep industry in confidently ex- 
pected.——I was pleased to see in your letter 
from Pavilion last week that your agent, H. 
W. Loring, was in this county on his annual 
eanvass for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Since 
this paper was made a weekly it has done 
more for us than any other agency and we de- 
pend on it to help us out. Certainly none of 
us farmers can afford to do without it, for the 
lower prices go, the more necessary is it for 
us to keep carefully posted on crops and mar- 
ket reports in which the old AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST excels. 

Greenwich, Washington Co oO, Dec 7—We 
are having winter weather but little snow. 
Few lambs have been put in this fall for fat- 
tening for the reason that hay is high and 
lambs have brought low prices for a year or 
two past. Greenwich is to have a new rail- 
road from Schuylerville to Greenwich by the 
way of Thompson & Clark’s mills and Mid- 
dle Falls. 

German Flats, Herkimer Co 6, Dec 7—Crops 
all harvested, fall plowing done and farmers 
busy making all secure for winter. The auc- 
tion at Filmore Getman’s was well attended, 
most things selling fairly well. Abont 300 bu 
of potatoes were sold for lle a bu. _ Franklin 
Caulkins has bought Mrs D. V. R. Jacohson’s 
farm of 97 acres for $5000. Jay Getman is 
selling off his dairy. Grain meee and man 
farmers feeding meal to save hay. Josep 
Vroman’s barn was burned with contents. 
Cause of fire unknown. Small insurance on 
barn. Several have had artesian wells drilled 
in this vicinity this fall. 

Glen, Montgomery Co G, Dec 6—Fall work 
nearly all done. This has been an exception- 
al fall for all kinds of work on thefarm. The 
ground has been frozen so as to prevent plow- 
ing but once up to this time. If no more rain 
falls many farmers will be short of water be- 
fore spring, as we have had no real heavy 
rainfall since the summer drouth. Turkey 
thieves raided several roosts last Tuesday 
night. Many turkeys will be held until 
Christmas for better prices, 8 to 10c being all 
that is paid at present. Pork low, only 5e 
being offered for light hogs. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, Dec 7—George 
W. Webb has purchased the Russell Pierce 
farm of 60 acres for $2800. An unusually large 





amount of beef is being sold this year at 4c 
for forequarters and 5¢ per lb for hindquar- 
ters. Pork being marketed rapidly and eggs 
very searce and high. 

Knox, Albany Co oO, Dec 7—The ground 
froze up Dec 3. Farmers have had ample 
time to do all their fall plowing. Many are 
busy getting up their wood for another year. 
Christopher Bb. Keenholts, a farmer 81 years of 
age, was killed by the cars on the D& H 
railroad at what is known as the old plank 
road crossing. He had started to go to Alta- 
mont and was struck by the 9.20 express. One 
horse was killed and the wagon badly smash- 
ed. Mr Keenholts was thrown against a tele- 
graph pole and instantly killed. 


Lebanon Springs, Columbia Co aq, Dec 6— 
John C. Hatch, who is building a new house, 
has the roof nearly on. Apple buyers are 
ylenty and prices paid vary from $1 to 1.25 per 
bbl. No potatoes being sent from here, as 
shippers are not buying. Hay tirst quality in 
the barn sells readily at 12 to 13. 


Little York, Cortland Co o, Dec 7T—M. S. 
Nye of this place has a very fine herd con- 
sisting of 23 Holstein cattle, nine of which 
are thoroughbreds. They averaged 7350 Ibs 
milk each last year and Mr Nye expects 8000 
Ibs this year, although 12 of the cows are un- 


= 


der four years of age. From three different 
tests made from 10 qts of milk in May and 
June one pound of butter was made. Mr Nye 


has a bull calf that will not be a year old until 
Feb 6, but he weighs 700 lbs. Also one thor- 
oughbred buil 25 years old weighing 1700. 
This bull is a grandson of Barrington, one of 


the most noted Holsteins in the country. His 
great-grandmother was Hamming. Mr Nye 
takes pride in his dairy and is a farmer who 


Although 
market for 


everything is 


makes the farm pay. 
the best of 


low there is always a 
everything. 

Moreau, Saratoga Co 0, Dec 7—Atthe W. 
Childs auction hay sold for $17.50 per ton in 
the barn, oat straw 9, cows 20 to 22.50, tur- 
keys lic per lb live weight. John Stewart, 
who bought the Johnson place, is rejoicing at 
his success in finding a supply ef pure water 
near his door. The well is 35 ft deep and had 
15 ft of water before the late rains. The place 


had the reputation of having no living water 
and he values his success at $1200. 
New Hackensack, Dutchess Co a, Dec 7— 


Farmers selling their rye straw at $10 per ton. 
Some hay being sold at 14 to 17. Thomas 
Kassic, who bought the Organ farm, has set 
out a lot of apple and peach trees and is con- 
tinually improving the ee The’ cold 
weather of last weck caused a big start on 
winter feed. The building that was used for 
amilk receiver a few years ago has been 
turned over to the owners of the land on 
which it stands. The PR&WN E railroad, 
which runs through this place, is doing a good 
business in both passenger and freight trafiic. 
Cider all made. Threshing about done. 


Philmont, Columbia Co Q—Farmers in this 
section have harvested their crops and find 
them all fully up to the average. The majori- 
ty are getting up their wood for the winter. 
Owing to the very favorable weather all have 
had ample time to prepare for winter. James 
Whitbeck and F. G. Decker shipped several 
hundred turkeys to New York city and sold 
them at 10c per lb lives weight. 


Union Vale, Dutchess Co a, Dec 7—Real es- 
tate sells very low. Few farms will sell for 
the value of the buildings and fences. Apples 
nearly all shipped. Most all sent to the Bos- 
ton market direct by farmers. Speculators 
bought very few. Those who sprayed their 
trees are well pleased with results. Milkmen 
are having their cattle dehorned. Jersey cows 
are taking the lead and selling the best of any 
stock on the farm. Farmers are feeding more 
grain than usual and less hay. Hay is selling 
for about $11 per ton. 

Windham, Greene Co a, Dec 7—The water 
works being put in by Contractor Vaughn are 
nearly completed. About 35 families are hav- 
ing water og into their houses. The reservoir 
which holds 115,000 gal is full. The weather 
thus far this fall has been the finest in many 
years. Cattle have just been taken in from 
the pastures and consequently little feeding 
has been done as yet. Large quantities of 

rain are being drawn from Deane’s mill in 

Jurham. Ira Thompson has the cellar dug 
and foundation laid for his new house at 
Brooklyn. E. Osborn & Son will not put u 
their windmill until next spring. The we 
just dug has over 12 ft of water in it. 











The Fight Against Oleo—One phase of the 
work of the state department of agriculture 
seems to be misunderstood in some quarters, 
namely the violation of the agricultural law by 
\rmour & Coas relates to oleo. The vigor- 
ous steps taken by the commissioner of agri- 
culture and his assistants to punish these of- 


fenders is now a matter of history. The 
law’s delay in the matter has been pointed 
out as a partial condonation of the offense, 


from Which it was made to appear that some- 
one was playing fast and loose with Armour’s 
attorney. The fact is, however, that Attor- 
ney General Hancock referred the matter to a 
firm of lawyers of high standing, who are 
now doing all they can in behalf of the state’s 
interests. When the crowded condition of the 
calendar of the supreme courts is considered, it 
will be readily understood why the attorneys 
for the prosecution can move no faster. If vi- 
olations of the dairy law do occur now and 
then it should be no matter of great surprise, 
especially when violators have a large city 
like New York in which to operate, and in a 
city of such size there are always some peo- 
ple who will take chances in any direction, as 
the criminal records show. But the depart- 
ment is using its best efforts to keep such use 
of oleo down to the minimum, and outside of 
New York city there is probably none used,in 
the state. Mr Bellinger of Little Falls has 
been appointed to have charge of acase where- 
ina party used the state full-cream cheese 
brand contrary to law. The conduct of this 
particular case is based upon that section of 
the agricultural law of 1893 which states that 
every manufacturer of full-milk cheese may 
put a brand upon each cheese indicating 
‘*full-milk cheese’’ and the-date of the month 
and year When made, and no person shall 
use such a brand upon any cheese made from 
milk from which any of the cream has been 
taken. The commissioner of agriculture shall 
procure and issue to the cheese manufacturers 
of the state on proper application therefor, 
and under such regulations as to the custody 
and use thereof as he may prescribe, a uni- 
fori stencil brand, bearing a suitable device 
or motto and the words ‘‘ New York state full- 
cream cheese.’’ Every such brand shall be 
used upon the outside of the cheese and upon 
the package containing the same, and shall 
bear a different number for each factory. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Branchburg, Somerset Co 3, Dec 6—Corn, 
wheat and rye all gave medium yields. Cats 
were good the past season, but hay was quite 


light. Potatoes a very good crop, some tields 
yielding as high as 300 bu per acre. 

Chatham, Morris Co oO, Dec 7—Farmers 
about ready for cold weather. Surveyors are 
laying out a macadam road from Lower 
Chatham bridge to Northfield. Why not con- 
tinue it on to Chatham? I. S. Crane has 
about 2000 bu of turnips in the cellar. Every- 
thing very cheap at present. Potatoes worth 
50c per bu. Hay quite high in comparison 
witii other crops. Cows doing well and milk 
netting producers $1.30 per can. This is one 
of the great dairy sections in the state and is 
greatly favored by being so near a good mar- 
ket. The milk is all carted to Newark by 
wholesalers. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Dec 6—The first snow of the 
season came Dec 4. Most of the cauliflower 
and cabbage forwarded*to market. About 3000 
bbls of red cabbage still remaining mostly 
covered with seaweed and will be held fora 
higher price. At present they net 60c *per 


bbl. Late cauliflower a good crop and 
brought $2 to 3.75 per bbl. Corn light and 


about one-third husked. The small amount 
sold has brought 18c per 72 lbs, which is less 


than ever known here before. 
Woodbury, Dec 7—The fall work is nearly 


finished, although a few farmers have some 
corn to husk yet. Corn is a very good yield. 
Cribs are full to overflowing. inter grain 
looks well. Tie late rains have been benefi- 
cial for much of the grain was sown late. 
Many potatoes and vegetables stored in cel- 
lars, farmers hoping for an advance in price. 
More sheep being kept over than last year. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Westfall, Pike Co o —Our farmers’ insti- 


tute opened at Milford Friday, Nov 29. MrJ. 

Kipp, having been ealled out of town a 
short time before, it was not advertised as 
much as it would have been. Deputy Secre- 
tary Hamilton opened the meeting with an 
excellent address to the farmers. George T. 
Powell of New York, who ships fruit to for- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


eign markets, followed with 


a talk on fruits. 


Fruit questions asked by the farmers were 
answered by him. Mr Powell thought that 
Pike Co had some excellent soil for fruit. 


State Secretary Edge gave the farmers a_ talk 
on buying fertilizers. A talk was also given 
by Prof Butz of the Pennsylvania experiment 
station. Prof Hamilton’s second address was 
on the making and care of roads. At the close 
of the institute a farmers’ club was organized, 
John M. Aldrich being elected president and 
J. Hixon Van Etten secretary. Poultry has 


been very cheap here this fall. The Erie 
canal closed earlier this year than usual. The 
Bogart place has been sold to a party in Mat- 


amoras. M. Quinn had two turkeys stolen 
just before Thanksgiving. Milford is plan- 
ning to accommodate more city boarders next 
summer, 

To Direct Chautauqua Course in Farming—Col 
John A. Woodward of Howard, Center Co o, 
has just been appointed by the management 
of the Pennsylvania state college as general 
superintendent of its Chautauqua course in 
farming. This course was established at the 
college about three years ago, and so popular 
has it proved throughout the state that more 
than 300 students have been enrolled. The 
Chautauqua course combines a course of home 
reading and study in agriculture, horticulture 
and everything pertaining to a farmer’s life. 


Books are furnished students at very small 
cost and the course is taught without requir- 


ing them to leave their homes. It-is arranged 
on the same plan as the famous Chautauqua 
course in literature, established by Bishop 
John H. Vincent. Col Woodward is a practi- 
cal man in every way, having gained a won- 
derful experience as a plain tiller of the soil. 
He was fora number of years editor of one 
of the foremost agricultural papers in the 
country, andis ‘also author of severa] valuable 
works on farming. He is one of the leadin 

men in the holding and work of the farmers 
institutes in Pennsylvania, and altogether is 
well adapted to be at the head of state col- 
lege’s Chautauqua course, to which he will 
devote his entire time. 


rr 

Shipper and Salesman—The official program 
of the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants, which will be in session the first week 
in January at St Louis, points to an unusual- 
ly large number of interesting subjects for 
consideration. The list of topics in fullis as 


follows: Are butter and egg interests sufti- 
ciently considered by the - league? delegate 


from Baltimore; Expenses of the commission 
merchant, can they be reduced? delegate from 
Boston; Admission, delegate from Buffalo; 
Transportation, Chicago: Equal admission 
fees, George Hornung of Buffalo; Freights 
and fruits, J. Will Gunn, St Louis; Necessity 
of commission merchants to shipper and pro- 


ducer, F. E. Wagner, Chicago; Bogus com- 
mission houses, Omaha delegate: Our league 
organ or organs, ‘Cincinnati: Uniformity of 
packages, Cincinnati: Extension of leagues, 


St Louis; Aims and purposes of national 
league, Cleveland; Impure food _ products 
and their eradication, Milwaukee: Trade; del- 
egates from Minneapolis, Louisville and N Y; 
Advertising, Detroit; Abuses of the commis- 
sion business and remedies, Philadelphia; So- 
liciting, Columbus; Credits, St Paul. 





The Milk Market. 
At New York, no marked change in the situa- 
tion. Fair outlet for supplies, which are fully 
ample. The average surplus price remains at 
$1 52 P can of 40 qts. 
Receipts by rail and all other sourees in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending Dec 9 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West RR, 23.915 692 397 
N Y Central, 7 114 818 
N Y, Ont & West, 22,667 128 = 
West Shore, 
N Y, Sus and West, 
N Y & Putnam 3,181 = 


2p 
— 
os 
& 
no 
a 
© 
— 
he 
a 


New Haven & h, 4,849 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 
Long Island, 1,069 — 


N J Central, 1,664 29 





Slivuucunnn 


Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 

H R “T” Co, 5,126 104 

Other sources, 4,200 ~ 
Total receipts, 146,340 2,319 1,362 
Daily average, 20,905 331 1 


To show the injustice of present freights on N Y 
milk, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is making an 
elaborate inquiry in milk freights at Chicago. Our 
facts will be printed in a week or two. It appears 
that the freight on the various railroads running in- 
to Chicago, for each standard can of 10 gal, is for 
distances up to 25 miles 19@20c, for 26 to 50 miles 
is 20@21c, for 51 to 75 miles is 23@25c. Contrast 
this with, N Y’s uniform rate of 35c for all dis- 
tances. We have already shown that Boston milk 
freights vary as to distance. In fact, N Y is the 
only market where the injustice prevails of one 
rate on milk for all distances. These points 
should be emphasized at the final hearing before 
the interstate commerce commission. 
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The Hop flovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Dec 10—Business in the hop market 
is of a quiet character wit very little interest 
manifested by dealers. Brewers are indifferent 
buyers, as deliveries now being made on old con- 
tracts serve to supply their wants in a large meas- 
ure. Some consignments are made, but this 
branch of the trade affects the market but little. 
Exporters have eased off on their operations, the 
foreign markets having become well supplied 
with American hops. Inthe local market good 
grades of hops can be obtained when desired at 
a low figure, but dealers‘dire not inclined to force 
sales. Growers continue to take the conservative 
view of the situation and for the most part are 
holding their crops for a turn in the market. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
Dec 4 Dec 6 Dec 9 
State N Y crop '95, seedlings. 10 1 10 

sad & «  ™ wed to prime, 7@9 
"94, choice, 6@7 
“med Lo prime, 444@53¢ 
“ com, 3a4 


0 
7@9 7@9 


“ “ “ 


7 6@7 
ee 4300534 436@544 
$@4 3@4 


“ “ “ 


+ “* old olds, 11,@3 14@3 = 144@3 
Pacific coast, 95 choice, 10 10 10 
ie “ medto prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 

crop "94 choice, 7 7 


7 7 
my med to prime, 5@6 6 5@6 
“ “ common, 344@43¢ ss0bas 31,@4% 
The domestic esostate and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York in bales compare 
as follows: 


Domestic Exp’tsto Im’s f’m 

receipts Europe — 

Week ending Dec 3, 7,282 3,845 92 
Corresponding week last year, 5,902 3,797 779 
Since Sept 1, 1895, 56,050 25,844 961 
Same time last year, 68,606 20,255 2,594 


NOTES FROM THE NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, for the week ending Dee 7: By Benjamin 
Scharz & Son 2 bales to Nebraska City, Neb, by 
Seward Schaff 6 bales, Frank Karkar 3 bales, T. 
E. Dornett 43 bales, C. France 2 bales, all to New 
York, total 56 bales. 

NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

LEWIS Co, Wash, Nov 30—Hop growers who have 

sold received only 5a7e for their crops. 





Prospects of the Hop-Picking [lachine. 


The hop-picking machine is surely 
although its progress is necessarily slow. C. C, 
Green, the New York state inventor, who has 
spent much time on the picking machine, is still 
at work and continues to see success in the near 
future. He has good reason for sanguine expec- 
tations, for he has already a machine which will 
pick hops rapidly and well, but his ideal is high 
and he is not yet satisfied. Writing to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Mr Green says: 

I did not send a photo of my hop-picking ma- 
chine beeause it was not completely successful in 
every way and I had none taken. When I was 


coming, 


ready to go to the field with the machine, pick- 
ing had been in progress several days. I made 
several experimental attachments which proved 


of no value. I also made a new experimental 
trial in the separator of leaves, etc, from the hops 
after they were picked. This was of no‘ account. 
It was then too late to make a separator after 
the principle of the one I had used, which would 
have shown a good sample of picking. I there- 
fore dressed out by hand the hops as they passed 
on the carrier to the bag. There is no serious 
difficulty in working a separator such as there 
has been in working a picker, only the season for 
picking is so short each year to practice. My 
present experience will enable me to make a rea- 
sonably good one for next season’s operations, 
when Lintend to take contracts to pick a few 
yards, something I could not attempt before. I 
am now building a hand machine for two to feed 
in vines, intended to be capable of picking a kiln 
of 35 to 40 boxes per day,a very economical condi- 
tion for the many small growers of this state. 
This machine is calculated to be moved in the 
yard as boxes are now for hand picking. It is 
possible I will finish by February. My large pow 
er machine of a capacity for seven or more feed- 
ers will very likely be aes ae by large growers, 
and generally on the Pacific coast, where hops 
are grown on a large scale and pickers are scaree, 
besides having about 30 days for picking instead 
of a little over half this time, as is required in 
this state, to save the hops without damage, I 
expect to propel this machine by a kerosene mo- 
tor set on the frame, also to propel the wagon on 
which it is mounted by the motor, still I may not 
have this attachment very well developed next 
season. 





Agents wanted. We desire to secure a mimber 
of experienced can vassers at once. We intend that 
every farmer in the middle states shall be made 
acquainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to Whom we can give employment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once, 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. « 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 
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State Laws Regarding Hog Butter. 


With one or two exceptions all the dairy 
states have stringent laws on the subject. 
Illinois and Kansas are the greatest offenders 
in point of laxity, due chiefly to the enormous 
intluence of the hog butter people. Out of 18 
states, including every one known in any de- 
gree as a dairy state, 16 have either restrict- 
ive or quite prohibitory laws. Five of these, 


viz, Me, Vt, N Y, Pa and Md, positively pro- 
hibit the manufacture of imitation butter. 
All of these, with the exception of Vt, say 


that the substitute cannot be sold even under 
restrictions, and the state last named provides 
that when butterine is offered for sale it must 
be pink in color, which is practically prohibi- 
tory. Two other states, N H and Minn, per- 
mit its manufacture under strict regulations, 
but insist that it shall bear this brilliant hue. 
Six states, including Wis, Ia, Mo, Mass, Ct 
and N J, direct that no coloring matter of any 
description shall be added, which leaves the 
stuff as white as lard. 7 

Less advance has been made in the general 
fight against the equally abominable merchan- 
dise known as filled cheese. Iowa, Wis, 
Minn and some of the middie and eastern 
states, including Vt, Ohio, and Pa have good 
laws governing the manufacture and sale of 
imitation cheese, and a number of other 
states pay some attention to it, but in centers 
of its greatest production there is little or 
nothing to restrict the tratiic. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE-It is unlawful to sell or offer for 
sale any compound made wholly or in part of fats or oils 
not produced from milk or cream in imitation of, or asa 
substitute for butter or cheese, unless the same is placed 
in packages and plainly marked “oleomargarine,” “adul- 
terated butter” or “imitation cheese.” If a substitute 
for cheese, the compound must bear this label on the 
cloth wrapper, and if a substitute for a the com- 
pound must be pink in color. Violation of the law is 
subject to a fine of not more than $100, imprisonment not 
more than 60 days, or both. 

“MASSACHUSETTS—No person shall manufacture, sell or 
offer for sate. or have in his possession with intent to 
sell,any article, protuet or compound made wholly or 
pactly out of any fat, oil or oleaginous substance, not pro- 
duced from unadulterated milk or cream, which shall be 
in imitation of yellow butter. Provided, that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to prohibit the inanufacture 
or sale of oleomargarine in a separate and distinct form, 
and in such manner as _ will advise the consumer of its 
real character, free from coloration or ingredient that 
eauses it to look like butter. The Massachusetts law was 
made famous by the decision in the supreme court of the 
U 8, sustaining the lower courts, which provided that 
imitation butter must not be sold when colored to repre- 
sent the genuine article. 

CONNECTICUT—Statute essentially as that of Massa- 
chusetts. No imitation butter shall be sold or exposed 
for sale or delivered, except under the condition that 
asign bearing in plain black letters, not less than 2 in 
wide and 4 in long, shall be placed in plain sight next the 
outside entrance of the premises or wagon where the 
selling is done, with the words “sold here” preceded by 
the name of the imitation article. The seller shall orally 
inform each buyer at each sale that the article he buys ts 
not butter, giving the name of the imitation article. 
The usual penalties are attached. 

The import of the Connecticut lawis that the inno- 
cent buyer shall be protected, knowing exactly what he 
is getting. According to an old law. established in ’86, 
and still in force, every keeper of a hotel. boarding honse 
or restaurant is prohibited furnishing any guest with im- 
itation butter, or food containing it, unless the fact is 
male plain to ail guests where food is so served. 


How the Farmers Can Organize. 








The value and necessity of organization ‘fare 
known and recognized by all progressive farm- 
ers, yet an effective organization exists in but 
comparatively few townships and counties. Where 
farmers have come together in the past, their asso- 
ciations have too often been of a temporary nature. 
Or they have drifted into party polities until their 
last state was worse than their first. But the 
grange is still powerful in some states, the farm- 
ers’ alliance in others, while farmers’ clubs are 
common all over the country. The fruit growers, 
truckers, milk producers, dairymen and other in- 
terests also have their special organizations, but 
except in the grange or alliance, general farmers 
have no means of communicating with each other 
for self-improvement. Hence the solid, substantial 
and practical men who farm it for a living, what- 
ever their crops or specialty may be, are more 
ready and eager for effective 
ever before. They realize that any association 
they enter will be just what its members and offi- 
cers make it. They are ready to profit by past 
mistakes, to eschew party politics and to confine 
their efforts to the advancement of the farmers’ 
cause, socially, morally, educationally and finan- 
cially and when this is done the farmers’ interests 
politically will be well looked after. Eager as 
farmers are to enter upon a campaign of this 
kind, the great trouble is thafnot one in ahundred 
knows how to organize or whom to apply to for in- 
formation, or just how to proceed in other re- 
spects. 

If no such organization exists in your neighbor- 
hood, or you don’t know the address of the state 
officers, a letter addressed to the following will 
bring you full information about the respective 





organization than* 








TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


organizations and just how to go ahead with 
whichever you may adopt: 

Patrons of Husbandry, largest, oldest and strong- 
est farmers’ order—National grange secretary, 
John Trimble, 514 F St, Washington, D C. 

National farmers’ alliance and industrial 
(southern alliance)—national secretary, Col D. 
Dunean, Columbia, S C. 

National farmers’ alliance 
Post, Moulton, Ia. 

Patrons of Industry—G. A. 


unio1 


r. 
(northern )—August 
Marengo, 
Bird, 


Bennett, 


National league of farmers’ clubs—A. C,. 
Highland, Mich. i 

A practical book telling just how to organize 
and manage all forms of co-operative buying, sell- 
ing, farming, dairying or banking is Myrick’s 
How to Co-operate, 350 pages, price 50c postpaid 
from this office in paper covers, $1 in cloth. ‘ 

All the above except the farmers’ clubs are se- 
eret. The club is the simplest of all farmers’ orga- 
nizations. Every neighborhood should have such 
aclub. The following is a form of 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS FOR A MODEL 
ERS’ CLUB: 
CONSTITUTION. 


Article I—This organization shall be known as the—— 
farmers’ club. 

Art II—The object is to inculcate a broad, intelligent 
ambition omens our farmers, that more beneficial re- 
sults in agriculiure and horticulture may be secured 
together with a higher standard in moral, social an 
intellectual culture and a more thorough knowledge of 
economic principles. 

Art 111—The officers of this organization shall be a 
president, vice-president, recording secretary, corre- 
sponding secretary, treasurer and two directors, who, 
with the president, recording secretary and treasurer, 
shall constitute an executive committee. 

Art 1V—The odicers of the club shall be elected from 
the members of the club. 

Art V—It shall be the duty of the president to preside 
at all the meetings of the cluband to perform faithfully 
and impartially all the duties devolving upon him. 
Upon assuming the duties of his office he ‘shall appoint 
the following standing committees: Committee on pro- 

m, consisting of one lady and two gentlemen; com- 
mittee on entertainment, consisting of three members; 
committee on refreshments, consisting of three ladies; 
committee on music, consisting of three members; and 
such other committees as circumstances shall froin time 
to time demand. 

Art VI—At the regular meeting preceding the annual 
meeting the president shall appoint a committee of two 
members whose duty it shall be to audit the accounts of 
oe treasurer and reportatthe annual meeting of the 
elub. 

Art VITI—It shall be the duty of the vice-president, in 
the absence of the president, to perform the duties of 
that office. 

Art Vili—The recording secretary shall keep a correct 
record of all the transaciions of the «lub; shall be pres- 
ent at the meetings of the executive committee, and 
keep a full account of its proceedings; and shall summa- 
rize the transactions of the club for each year and report 
the same at the annual meeting. 

Art IX—The corresponding secretary shall carry on the 
correspondence of the club and prepare reports of its 
regular meetings for publication. 

Art X—The treasurer shall pay out the moneys of the 
club on orders drawn by the recording secretary and 
countersigned by the president, and shall give bonds if 
sorequired todo. At each annual meeting and at such 
other times as the club may require he shall make a de- 
tailed report of the receipts and disbursements, showing 
the financial condition of the club. This’ report shall be 
filed with the recording secretary and shall be open to 
examination by any member of the club. 

Art XI—The annual meeting of the club for the elec- 
tion of officers shail be held on the —— of each year in 
some locality in the township of ——. All officers shall 
be elected by ballot and assume the duties of their office 
at the next regular meeting ofthe club. 

Art XIl—The regular meetings of the club shall be 
held on the ——and the club may meet at such other 
times and places as the executive committee may de- 
termine. 

Art XITI—To become a member of this club every male 
citizen who has reached the age of 18 years shall be re- 
quired to sign the constitution and by-laws and pay the 
treasurer 25¢ at the time of becoming a member and 25c 
at each annual meeting thereafter. The families of such 


FARM- 


~ member (except males over 17 years of age) shall be en- 


titled to membership without any further fee. 

Art XIV—AIl members who have reached the age of 18 
years shall be entitled to vote. 

Art XV—No property of the club shall be disposed of 
withouta .~y- meeting being called by the executive 
committee for that purpose, and a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at said meeting; notice of said meeting 
having been given one month previous. This does not 
apply to the current expenses of the club. 

Art XVI—These ariicles may be amended at any 
reguiar meeting by a twothirds vote of the members 
present, notice of such amendment having been given one 
month previous. 

BY-LAWS. 

l. The perliqmentary wroceedings of this club shall be 
governed by Cushing’s Manual. 

2. A quorum to transact business at any regular meet- 
ing shall consist of eight members, but a less number 
may adjourn. 

3. An order of business shall be established by the ex- 
ecutive committee, which may be changed-by a vote of 
the club. 

4. Any member in arrears for membership shall be 
deemed notin good standing, and shall be debarred from 
debate and vote on any matter of business that may come 
before the club. 

5. Officers elected shall continue in office until their 
successors are elected and their acceptance obtained. 

6. Members of the club will be expected to fulfill the 
duties assigned to them by the committees, or other 
— officers, by contributions of papers, talks, read- 

or suggestions, 

. The membership of any person who fails to pay his 
annual dues within three months from the date of the 
annual meeting shall be discontinued, and such persons 

not again be entitled to membership except by 
payment of 25c and @ unanimous vote of the executive 
committee. 

8 These by-laws may be amended at any recular meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 











SHERIFF WILKINS FREED. 


Years of Slavery and How He Escaped—Health 
Is Improving—Has Gained Fifteen Pounds in 
Weight—Talks About His Deliverer Daily. 


Urbana, Ohio, Dee 12, 1895 (Special). This town 


isin quite a boil of excitement since the facts 
about the improved physical condition of many 
of our leading citizens became known. Anderson 


& Cramer, the big wholesale and retail drugyists, 
were called on and frankly admitted that 
were the first to start the good work, as Mr Ander- 
son termed it. ‘‘Yes, we introduced No-To-Bae 
into this town about three years"ago. The demand 
at the start was very light, the folks had no faith 
in it, but we sold to a few people, and to our great 
astonishment everyone reported a cure. Since 
that time we have sold hundreds of boxes, and 
everyone under a guarantee to cure or refund the 
money, and strange as it may seem, we have ney- 
er had a call to refund the money. This is indeed 
a great record of merit, and itis because of this 
merit that the big sale has resulted. As every 
cure brings in at least twenty-five ‘customers, we 
know that No-To-Bac can be relied upon in every 
respect, and No-To-Bac not only relieves the nery- 
ous irritation and makes the ‘use of tobacco en- 
tirely unnecessary, but at the same time builds up 
and fortifies the general physical condition. I just 
saw two of our prominent merchants pass down 
the opposite side of the street; they were cured 
by No-To-Bac a year ago, and they have not used 
tobacco since and have been greatly improved in 
health. We have a great many customers, men 
who are well advanced in years, who have been 
cured of the tobacco habit by the use of No-To- 
Bac, and who continue taking it right along for 
its tonic ,effects. As a natural invigorator and 
stimulant we believe there is no preparation in 
America to equal it.’’ 

‘You know R. P. 
you?”’ 

**Yes, of course I do.”’ 

**Well, you want to interview him.”’ 

Mr Wilkins was called upon, and said: ‘Yes, 
November 4th, last, I bought my first box of No- 


they 


Wilkins, our sheriff, don’t 


To-Bac from Anderson & Cramer. I had little 
faith, and to my great surprise, after using part 


I was completely cured and did 
not have the least desire for tobacco. I had been 
a perfect slave to tobacco for over twenty-five 
years; I smoked from twelve to fifteen 
day; to-day I feel better, I sleep better, think bet- 
ter, and I have gained fifteen pounds in weight 
and there is not a day passes that I do not recom- 
mend No-To-Bae to many of the tobacco 
who I know are destroying their lives and vitality 
by the use of the weed.”’ 

Further investigation revealed the fact tliat 
there are 500 people living in this town and the 
surrounding country who have been cured by No- 


of the third box, 


cigars a 


users 


To-Bac. If the cures goon at this rate it will 
not be very long before the tobacco industry is 
going to be seriously affected. The sale of No- 


To-Bac has been phenomenal. 

The public should be warned, however, 
the purchase of any of the many imitations on the 
market, as the success of No-To-Bac has brought 
forth a host of counterfeiters and imitators. The 
genuine No-To-Bac is sold under a guarantee to 
cure, by all druggists, and every tablet has the 
word No-To-Bac plainly stamped thereon, and in 
the purchase of the genuine article you run no 
physical or financial risk. 


against 





10 new, easy selling money makers 


a day. 
$ 8 Write quick for catalogue. 
Brewster, M’f’g Co., Holly, Mich. 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY 


and RETOUCHING. Pleasant and Profitable 
usiness. Catalog free. Pioneer school of America 
hool of Retouching and Photography, Oberlin,@ 


PRINTING OUTFIT [Oj 


Bets any namein one minute; prints 500 cards an 
. Y¥OU can make money with it. A fontof 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type, Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 
Sample mailed FREE for 10c. stamps for postage 
on outfit and largecatalogue of1000 Bargains. Same 
outfit with figures 160. Larger outfit for printing 
two lines 260. post-paid, Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St., MN. ¥, City 


CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 


SORCHUM, CIDER, AND FRUIT JELLIES 
Write for 1896 Catalogue. 
THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO., Hudson, Ohio, or Montreal, P. Q. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 

Fly Creek Valley (Otsego) gfange, which was 
organized Dec 3, 1894, with 33 members, has in- 
ereased nearly twofold and ranks as one of the 
strongest and healthiest subordinate granges in 
the county. The members sat down to an oysfer 
supper at the residence of Jenks Sprague, Dec 4. 

The election of officers at Marcy (Oneida) 
grange, No 720, resulted as follows: M, J. W. Pot- 
ter; O, J. P. Jones; L, Mrs George R. Wright; S, 
Robert Watson; A 8, William 8. Cobb; C, F. Ernst; 
T, Mrs C. C. Potter; S, R. Price Jones; GK, Thomas 
J. Pritchard; Pomona, Barbara J. Smith; Flora, 
Allie Hicks; Ceres, Edith M. Jones; LAS, Mrs 
A. M. Weaver 

At the last meeting of Glen grange, No 658, on 


Nov 23, District Deputy George Van-Derveer of 
Amsterdam was present and explained the un- 
written work of the order. Brother Voorhees of 


Oregon, who was a delegate to the national grange 
at Worcester, was also present and gave an inter- 
esting account of the proceedings of that body. 
During intermission refreshments were served by 
the ladies. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Rousing Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania state 
grange at Williamsport this week is opening with 
the largest attendance and the most enthusiastic 
interest in the history of the order. Over 600 dele- 
gates have already arrived and others are com- 
ing on every train. The order has been very ac- 
tively pushed during the past year, nine new 
granges having been organized, and one dormant 
grange reorganized. About $2000 has been spent 
in lecture work and the campaign of education 
and organization will be pushed the coming winter 
more vigorously than ever. The receipts of the 
state grange from fees ~ d dues have aggregated 
about $7000 for the year, while its income from 
other sources has been $2000, making a total of 
$9000 or almost as large an income as the national 
grange receives. The order was never in better 
standing and nearly rery county in the state 
has one or more grangeés. 


The Pomona grange of Wyoming Co held its reg- 
ular eleetion in the hail of the Tunkhanrock 
grange, Dec 4, with a large attendance and more 
than unsual interest manifested. About 100 mem- 
bers took dinner at the Keeler house, while others 
visited with friends in town. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing term: M, Elmer 
G. Detrick; O, Stanley R. Brungess; S, Fred Strup- 
ler; AS, George Patterson; L A 8S, Mrs Edith 
Stark; Flora, Mrs G. E. Detrick; Ceres, Mrs Mari- 
on Lyman; Pomona, Mrs B. H. Brown; 8S, John 
Wrigley. Mrs and Mrs Stanley Brungess of Tunk- 
hannoek were appointed delegates to the state 
grange. 


OHIO. 


The State Grange Enthusiastic. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio state grange, 
at Van Wert this :.week, opens with enthusiasm. 
The attendance is large, and the prospects are 
that the convention will be one of the most useful 
and helpful in the history of the order. Patrons 
are jubilant over the good work done in their 
behalf by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. There is no 
election of officers this year, and as we printed 
the full set of officers’ pictures in AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST last winter, it is not necessary to re- 
print the same. 

Secretary Aikin’s report to state grange this 
week :One year ago,our worthy master reminded us 
that if we had in any degree failed in grange work, 
we owed a duty to ourselves, and that duty was 
to mark the snags we had struck and avoid them 
in the future. The advice has followed me through 
the year, and I have found it helpful. When we 
compare the work done during the yearfjwith what 
we had hoped to do, or the number of Patrons 
in Ohio with the number of farmers who are not 
Patrons, the work yet to be done seems very 
great. Hence, we note the first thing to avoid is 
discouragement. Sure growth is always slow. 
We have done some things, we have organized 16 
granges, we have reorganized 18 and have placed 
11 others in working order, several of them prac- 
tically reorganized. Butone of our sister states 
—Pennsylvania—leads us in this respect. Most 
of this work has been done by our worthy depu- 
ties. Working deputies would be an appropriate 
title for some of them, and the Patron who does 
not work is not ‘‘worthy.’’ Having taken the 
obligation of a Patron, our duty to ourselves de- 
mands our best effort, and that duty comprises 
more than the wearing of a badge, or button, or 
the social pleasures of the grange. 

If conditions so far as affected by legislation are 
not favorable to the farmer, who is responsible? 
Has not the farmer himself, by neglecting his 
duties as a citizen, brought about this result? Can 
we censure other men for attending strictly to 
their own business and keenly watching their 
own interests? Have we any right to expect that 
to do for our- 


they will do for us what we fail 








PATRONS OF 


selves? How many ofus have during the past 
year “had personal interviews with or written 
personal letters to the senator or representative 
from our district, urging them to favor or oppose 
measures which affected our calling? These men at 
Columbus are our servants, and much more often 
than we suspect are glad to be informed of the 
wishes of the electors whose ballots have placed 
them there. Have you indicated to them your 
wishes? Does your representative, no matter of 
what political party, understand your position, 
and your wishes on our pure food laws, our 
mutual fire insurance association law or the Raw- 
lings bill? Does he know, that you know, that 
these laws and many other laws directly affect 
every farmer as a producer and taxpayer, and 
every honest man as a consumer? Does he know 
that if he was elected by the votes of farmers, he 
is expected to guard their interests? Does our 
duty to ourselves, to our calling and our order 
require of us any less than this? 

Patrons, the man [who [pays his “own debts, 
guards his own family and Fhimself, protects his 
own interests and compels others to respect his 
rights without encroaching on theirs has a theory 
that is right and a practice that will bring success. 
This is not selfishness; it is self-preservation; the 


first law of nature. This is not egotism, claiming 
‘‘all thine is mine’’ because it is I. It is Justice 
saying, ‘‘All mine is mine, as thine is thine, be- 


sause it is right.’ Our duty to ourselves, as Pa- 
trons, requires of us at all proper times a dignified 
defense of the principles of our order, loyalty to 
its teachings and pride in its membership. Dur- 
ing the year, a brother wrote, “It is no longer 
popular in this section te be a granger.’’ I replied 
that the ‘‘elect 400°’ of Erie county were not 
grangers, but Patrons and were proud of it. The 
people of New England are admittedly the equals 
of any, in refinement, intelligence, education and 
character. Three times have they welcomed the 
national grange; three times have their highest 
officials, governors and judges, senators and rep- 
resentatives gathered to greet} Patrons. Is not 
an order which command the respect and ad- 
miration of such men worthy our support? Have 
we less appreciation of its work then they? Are 
we degrading what they exalt? 

Let us respect ourselves that others may re- 
spect us, and so fulfill our duty to ourselves, and 
our duty as citizens, that all our rights as citizens 
shail be conceded as rights, not granted as favors. 


DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. “Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 








when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where ll 
others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 


money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 

One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure) 
$2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price, 
Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI- 
CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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little germs 


Cause consumption. Cod- 
liver oil will not kill them. 
No remedy at present 
known to the doctors will 
do it. The germs float in 
the air, everywhere, and we 
cannot keep from breathing 
them inte our lungs. We 
need fear nothing, however, 
if we arein good health. But 

_when the body is weak, and 

the throat and lungs con- 
gested from coughs and 
colds, the germs may gain 
foothold. To prevent their 
doing it we must relieve the 
conditions. 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hypophosphites, will restore 
the strength, increase the 
weight, heal the inflamed 
membranes and _ prevent 
more serious trouble. Jt is 
aa easy remedy which acts 
promptly and relieves 
quickly. 

50 cents and $1.00 
Scort & Bowns, Chemiste, Mew Yorks. 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER, 


\ in ten minutes. Knits every- 
















req the house- 

hold from homespun or factory, 
wool or cottonyarns. Most prac- 
tical knitter on the market. A 
child can operate it. Strong. 

+, Durable, Simple, Rapid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For iculars and sam. 
$8.00 ple work, 





Cantecohew 
yeu doit, 


Standard Mingers 
$15.00, and 27 other styles. All at 
tachments FREE. We pay freicht ship any 


. where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
S without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
£> from factory. Save agents large profits. 
‘ LS Over 100,000 im use. Catalogue and testi- 
gE - E Bmonials Free. Write at once. - Address 
o (im fall), cas BUYERS? UNION, 
(58-164 West Var Buren St.. 2, Chicago, il 





FOR SALE. 


One of the finest farms in central New York, adjoins 
the village of Norwich, in charming Chenango valley, the 
most fertile valley in the state. Farm contains about 240 
acres more or less. Will grow fine crops of grain or hops, 
and more hay to the acre than the average. Two resi- 
dences, a #4000 barn and plenty of other buildings. Ad- 
dress for particulars, “FARM”, Care the Chenango 
Telegraph, Norwich, N. Y. 

















Book=-Keeping *« for « Farmers. 


A TREATISE ON FARM ACCOUNTS. 
By T. CLARK ATKESON, Ph. D., LL. B., 
Professor of Agriculture at the West Virginia University, and President of the West Virginia 
State Board of Agriculture. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


THE STOCKBRIDGE SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS. 


Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. 


The keeping of accurate accounts is indispensable to complete success in farming. Without them the farmer can 
never see just where he stands, or whether he is making or losing money. 


The farmer should 
farming can be made profitable, 


y P 
keep accounts as a matter of ECONOMY and SATISFACTION. It is the only way in which 
Guesswork cannot be depended upon to insure success. The methods outlined in this 


pamphlet are so simple.that any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic can keep the farm records so that he 


will know what each product has cost him, and which crop and line of farming is payin 


the best. A glance at the 


accounts will show the gain or loss after adopting the valuable plan plainly and concisely described in this book. 


12mo., Paper. - = 


Address all orders to 


Price, 25 Cents, Postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 




















President Cleveland’s Message to Congress 
was devoted almost exclusively to two topics, 
foreign affairs and the financial situation. 
He vigorously asserted the Monroe doctrine to 
Great Britain with reference to the Venezue- 
lan boundary question and demanded from 
the queen’s government a definite answer to 
the question whether it would or would not 
submit the boundary dispute, in its entirety, 
to arbitration. He did not advise the recog- 
nition of the Cuban insurgents as belligerents 
and, so far as Turkey is concerned, insists 
only that American missionaries shall be 
protected. The president in his discussion 
of the finances, taking up fully half of his 
message, advised the retirement of the green- 
backs, after presenting a graphic and dramatic 
story of the course of the bond issues during 
his administration. He discussed the gold 
reserve question very fully, both in relation 
to the greenbacks and to the revenues of the 
government, arguing finally that even a _ sur- 
plus in revenue would not remedy the evil he 
complains of. Last of all the president dis- 
cussed again the question of free silver coin- 


age. 


The Turkish Trouble.—The reports regarding 
the Turko-Armenian situation, both as to the 
diplomatic action of the European powers and 
as to the conflicts between the Turks and the 
Armenians, continue as contradictory and un- 
satisfactory as ever. It does appear to be well 
established, however, that many thousands 
of Armenians have been killed, that the kill- 
ing is still going on, and that many thousands 
of the survivors ‘must perish ane! of hun- 
ger and cold unless relieved by assistance 
from beyond the borders of Turkey. Most ur- 
gent appeals for such assistance have been re- 
ceived in this country. Said Pasha, the ex- 
grand vizier, has sought refuge with the Brit- 
ish minister in Constantinople, claiming that 
his life was in danger because he refused to 
accept office at the sultan’s commands. Said 
Masha has been one of the officials most trust- 
ed by the powers and his withdrawal may 
precipitate the crisis which seems inevitable. 








Tom Reed’s Troubles.—Speaker Reed’s path in 
the 54th congress is not altogether an easy 
one. As one of the most prominent of the 
presidential possibilities, he wishes to make 
as many new friends as possible as well as to re- 
tain all his old ones, but as speaker of the house, 
when it comes to making up the committees 
he finds trouble. He has excited ill feeling 
among the leading republican members by his 
reticence in regard to committee appointments. 
Those of them who finally get what they want 
wilt not preserve this feeling, unless Mr Reed 
continues to treat them in too lofty a manner. 
Those who are disappointed, however, are 
likely to array themselves under the banner of 
some other presidential candidate than that 
of the brilliant speaker of the house. 





Lower Trolley Fares.—The agitation for low- 
er trolley fares has already begun in Chicago 
and shows signs of spreading to other cities. 
In Chicago no less a person than the vice- 
president of the general electric railway com- 
pany says that four cent fares can reasonably 
ve demanded. There seems to be no doubt 
that the earnings of most of the trolley com- 
panies are so great that a reduction in fares 
can be made without injuring them. 





Our Tin Deposits.—In a monograph just pub- 
lished by the geological survey, some _ inter- 
esting data are given in regard to the locality, 
range and prospects of our native tin deposits. 
Tin ore, according to this report, has been 
found in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Georgia, Missouri, Virgin- 
ia, North Carolina, Alabama and Texas. In 
these states so far the finds have been more or 
less a mineralogical curiosity. In some of 
these instances the product might pay for the 
mining, but that as yet is an unsettled ques- 
tion. The prospects are reported as being 
more favorable in the mineral states of the 
west. It would stimulate the tin-plate indus- 
try considerably if native ore could be found 
in such quantities as to make the country in- 
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dependent of foreign supplies. As it is, the 
native article counts for nothing as an “eco- 
nomic factor in the tin-plate industry. The 
foreign supply is still a necessity. 


The National Live Stock Exchange met re- 
cently in Chicago with 600 delegates from all 
over America present. They were entertained 
by the Chicago live stock exchange and the 
meeting closed with a banquet at the Audito- 
rium. It was decided to memorialize congress, 
asking that body to remove embargoes against 
American meats; to admit live stock to United 
States under proper, reasonable and just quar- 
antine regulations; to place consular appoint- 
ments under civil service system. The matter 
in regard to a repeal of the tax on oleomarga- 
rine was referred to the executive committee. 








To Stop Lynching.—The Virginia Assembly 
met at Richmond the 4th. Gov O’Ferrall in 
his annual message invokes the power of the 
legislature to stamp out lynching and recom- 
mends the passage of an act requiring every 
county or city to pay into the treasury of the 
state, for the benefit of the public free school 
fund, the sum of $200 for each thousand of its 
ee pr emg not exceeding $10,000, for every 
ynehing which may occur within its limits, 
and that the expense of the military called 
to protect a prisoner from violence shall be re- 
funded to the state by the locality where the 
affair occurs. He suggests that the penalty 
for rape or attempted rape be death in every 
ease, and that an indictment for either offense 
shall have precedence over every other case 
on the docket. 


A New Gold Field.— A dispatch to a New 
York paper from Central City, Col, says that 
it is generally believed there that a solid gold 
field similar in character and possibly equal 
in wealth to the Cripple Creek region has 
been discovered near Cottonwood on_ the 
Clear Creek branch of the Union Pacific, Den- 
ver and Gulf railway. The new field is five 
miles east of Central City and 35 west of Den- 
ver, and the veins lie only two miles from the 
railway. The rumors concerning it only 
leaked out recently, but already 100 prospectors 
have gone to locate claims. A large party 
left Central City for the field on horseback, 
including R. D. Milner, a prominent mining 
expert and assayer, John J. Vandemoer of 
the Engineering and Mining Journal, and 
the Mail and Express correspondent. T. Pot- 
ter, president of the Rocky Mountain bank, 
who has examined some specimens of the Cot- 
tonwood ore, declares that it is very rich, 
but expresses no opinion as to its extent. 
He is a large mine owner and an authority. 
The ore is tellurium, or sylvanite, similar to 
the product of the great Independence mine 
of Cripple Creek. 


The Taxation of the Goulds.—The Gould 
children have won in their case against the 
taxing authorities of New York city. When 
the Gould personal estate was assessed at $10,- 
000,000 the children forthwith set up nominal 
residences in the city, George going to New 
Jersey and the others to neighboring towns 
in New York state, where they are taxed in- 
dividually and as executors of the estate at a 
very much less sum. The superior court now 
decides that the New York city tax commis- 
sioners had no right to tax them, as they are 
non-residents. Nevertheless.the boys at least 
spend most of their time in New York and one 
or two of them at least maintain houses there. 

The Panama Canal.—The French company-in 
charge of the work on the Panama canal in- 
tends to increase its force to 6000 men. It is 
said that the money to finish the work on the 
present plan has all been furnished and _ that 
the canal will be opened at the appointed 
time, possibly in six years. Two large dams 
are to be constructed—one on the upper 
Chagres river, the other on the lowér Chagres 
river, forming two lakes which will supply 
water to the upper and lower portions of the 
canal. Ten lakes will enable the canal to 
reach a hight of 170 feet above sea level. <As 
to the ultimate cost of the canal there is some 
difference of opinion, one authority putting 
it at $100,000,000, another at $200,000,000. 








Foreclosures in Kansas.—The supreme court 
of Kansas has handed down an opinion of vast 
importance to the debtors of the state, sustain- 
ing the constitutionality of the law of 1893 
which gives 18 months to the debtor to redeem 
on all sales on execution or foreclosure of 
mortgages made prior to the passage of the 
law. Chief Justice Martin wrote the opinion 
handed down. He holds that the law is not in 
conflict with the federal constitution, and 
that only the remedy of the judgment credi- 
tor is affected by the new law, as the farm 
stands security for the debt and _ interest 





STORY OF THE NEWS 


thereon, which still continues to run. He 
emphasizes the theory that a mortgage is not 
a title, but only security. It is believed that 
the decision involves over $100,000,000, and 
under it every foreclosure and execution sale 
made in Kansas since 1893 can be set aside. 


News in Brief—The Erie canal is closed 
and navigation for this season on the great 
lakes is thus ended. 

At one of the largest conventions ever held 
in Oklahoma territory resolutions have been 
adopted favoring statehood. Arrangements 
were made to send a committee to Washing- 
ton to work toward this end. 

Under a recent New York law, the limit of 
$5000 damages for killing by a railroad com- 
pany was repealed. The first case under the 
new law was decided at Brooklyn frecently, 
the trolley company, which did the killing, 
being fined $7500. 

Petitions for the refunding of the income tax 
collected during the war are being presented 
to Congress. *- 

The assistant attorney-general of Illinois 
has decided that the guessing contests con- 
ducted by retail tradesmen are illegal. 

Gov Altgeld of Illinois has pardoned out of 
the penitentiary the men sentenced for con- 
spiracy to obstruct voters in November, 1894. 

Peter Conlin, who has been acting chief of 
police in New York city since Byrnes’s re- 
tirement, has been made chief. 

Rutherford, N J, was visited by a fire the 
8th that did $10,000 worth of damage. 

Rev Dr E. Y. Satterlee of Calvary church, 
New York, has been elected bishop of the new 
diocese of Washington, D C. 

President Cleveland has gone duck shoot- 
ing. 

An imperial edict has been issued in China 
ordering the construction of a double railway 
between Pekin and Tien Tsin, a distance of 
72 miles. The rails used will weigh 85 pounds 
to the yard and the cost of construction will 
be about $3,000,000. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois state 
millers’ association was held at Springfield 
recently. <A petition was formulated regard- 
ing discrimination in freight rates which will 
be presented to the railroad and warehouse 
commission. It is claimed that certain roads 
make special rates to Illinois towns on Min- 
nesota flour, which practically bar Illinois 
millers from the market. The association 
represents 700 mills which have a daily aver- 
age output of 7500 bbls. 

The national association of windmill manu- 
facturers met in Chicago recently. The asso- 
ciation was foriaed last summer and is intend- 
ed to regulate prices and credits and advance 
the generai interests of the trade. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, H. N. 
Wade of Batavia, Ill; treasurer, E. C. Wal- 
ling of Kendallville, Ia; secretary, H. C. God- 
dard of Decorah, Ia. 

The failure of the Soo line to come into the 
Chicago-St Paul assoc?ation has caused a rate 
war, the other lines having agreed to fight the 
Soo. A rate has been put in from St Paul to 
the Atlantic seaboard of $16. The regular 
prescribed rate is $28.50, so that the cut rate 
put in is $12.50 cheaper than the regular rate 
from Chicago. 

Congressman Pickler of South Dakota says 
he will be the successor of Kyle in the United 
States senate. 

Denver’s grand jury has finally got after 
some of the defaulting city and county officials. 

The next encampment of the Grand 
Army, as fixed by the administrative coun- 
cil at St Paul, will be held in St Paul 
Sept 1 to 4, 1896. The naval parade will take 
place on the opening day, and the regular 
eee parade of veterans and societies Sept 2. 

he regular sessions for business will take 
place during the last two days. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 
service in subduing Hoarseness and Coughs. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 

The Nickle Plate road operates a perfect pas- 
senger service composed of first and second-class 
day coaches attended by colored porters. Excel- 
lent dining cars and through sleeping cars to 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Bos- 
ton. Rates always the lowest. 


The production by A. W. Straub & Co, of Phil- 
adeiphia, Pa, and Chicago, Ill, of a new light 
power feed grinding mill for shelled grain and 
corn and cobs, will fill a long-felt want among 
farmers who use one and two horse tread powers, 
also 12 and 13 foot genred wind mills. This mill 
is provided with their double reducion grinding 
dises surface dress which made their Quaker City 
mills famous at the Columbian exposition and 
elsewhere for the past twenty odd years. They 
have also supplied the back end of the spindle 
with their valuable ball box bearing, reducing 
friction and heat to a minimum. Send for their 
catalog and mention this paper. 
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EVENINGS 
Wy & 7 HOME. 


My Neighborhood. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 














My house within a garden stands, 
A garden sweet with flowers. 

The house is life, the blossoms rare 
Are all the passing hours. 


Across the streets are Peace and Joy, 
Both singing at their labor, 

And close at hand lives earnest Hope, 
My friendly next-door neighbor. 


Within the household dwell Content, 
And Faith, and those that love me, 
With Happiness, and busy Toil, 
While Heaven smiles just above me, 


Inside our garden close we plant 
No chaff for future reaping; 

No discord reigns within our walls, 
That spoileth good housekeeping. 


No feud or quarrel we allow 
Our friendships to dissever. 

Now is not mine a neighborhood 
Worth living in forever? 





The Deacon’s 
White Turkey. 


By Francis W. Lee. 


ELL, MOTHER, the big 
white turkey’s gone,”’ said 
Deacon Patten, as he took 
off his great coat and sent 
a shower of snowflakes 
down upon the kitchen 
floor. 

‘*Gone,’’ repeated Mrs 
Patten, setting the steaming coffee pot in her 
hands upon the supper table and looking in- 
quiringly at the deacon. ‘‘Gone where?’’ 

‘‘Don’t know,’’ seating himself by the fire 
and kicking off his wet boots. ‘‘ Didn’t come 
‘round when I was feedin’ the rest. Looked 
high an’ low, but didn’t find no signs of it. 
’Tain’t likely it would go off in such a storm 
when it had plenty to eat here. If anything 
has ‘round an’ took it the tracks are 
all hid by the snow. I allowed I’d kill it to- 
morrow, an’ hang it up for Christmas. I’ve 
set such a store by havin’ it then ’t won’t be 
any kind of a Christmas without it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps it will turn up by morning. Come 
to supper, father.’’ And as the deacon seated 
himself before the steaming coffee and helped 
himself to the flaky biscuit and golden honey, 
the lost turkey was for a time forgotten. But 
the search was taken up again the next morn- 
ing. After bringing in the milk the deacon 
returned to the barn and Mrs Patten caught 
glimpses of him hunting about as she passed 
back and forth before the kitchen window, 
doing her work. Finally he left the yard and 
went out into the road. The housework was 
finished, a row of crisp pies on the pantry 
shelf told of Mrs Patten’s deft handiwork, 
and she was paring potatoes for dinner when 
the deacon returned. Removing his wet gar- 
ments, he seated himself near the fire and 
slowly rocked back and forth in his chair, 
moodily holding his head between his hands. 

“Did you get the turkey back, father?’’ 
asked Mrs Patten after an interval of silence. 

‘‘No!’’ curtly answered the deacon. 

Mrs Patten looked surprised at his sharp 
tone and waited for him to speak again. The 
deacon gazed steadily at the floor for a time, 
then dropped his hands into his lap and raised 
his he ad. 

‘‘Mother,’’ he said in a convincing tone, 
“them Davids took that turkey.’’ 

“Why, father!’’? exclaimed Mrs _ Patten, 
dropping her knife. ‘* ’Tain’t like you to 
Speak so of anybody,’’ and she leaned to the 





been 


floor and took up the knife again. 

Course it ain’t. 
if ’twasn’t so. 
the 


Wouldn’t say such a thing 
You see, I thought I’d go 


down road a piece and seeif any the 
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neighbors seen the turkey, an’ when [ got 
‘long by the Davids’s barn I thought I’d peek 
in an’ see if ’twas in there. Sure ‘nough, 
there was a white heap on the manger.’’ 


‘*Snowdrift, probably,’’ interposed Mrs 
Patten. 
‘* *’Twan’t no snowdrift. Snowdrifts don’t 


flap their wings, I guess. While I was tryin’ 
to find a crack where I could get a square 
look at it, Dick David an’ one the gir’s come 
to the door on t’other side an’ Dick 
‘Now I’ll open the door a bit, an’ you put your 
head in an’ take a Then he fussed 
with the door an’ after a minute the girl says, 
‘Hain’t hea big fellow? But you ought to 
have a lock onthe door, Dick. Somebody 
might open in an’ let him get away;’ an’ then 
they fastened the door an’ went to the house. 
I knowed where my turkey was right ’nough.’’ 

‘*Perhaps so—and perhaps they found it in 
their barn and shut it in till they found where 
it belonged; and perhaps it isn’t your turkey 
at all.’’ 

‘*Not my turkey! Whose is it then, I’d like 
to know? Everybody knows I raised the only 
white turkey in the country ’round this year, 
and everybody knows I was savin’ it for 
Christmas. Likely they don’t know where it 
belongs. It didn’t go there without hands, 
neither.’’ 

‘*Now, now, father--’’ 


says, 


look. ‘ 


‘*Didn’t I see Dick David skulkin’ round 
my barn yesterday? What else was he after 
but my white turkey. But he won’t have it. 


I’m gving down there to-morrow an’ tell ’em 
I seen my turkey in their barn an’ come to 
take it home. Yes, I will!’’ 

And he did. Gentle Mrs Patten labored in 
vain to make the deacon take a more charita- 
ble view of the circumstances, but his resent- 
ment, nourished over night, had grown into 
a passion when he set out for the David home- 
stead the next day. Mrs Patten watched him 
depart with a sinking heart. Her eyes follow- 
ed him down the road as he went with great 
strides through the almost unbroken snow. 
Then she dropped into a chair by the window 
and watched for his return. Almost before 
she expected to see him he came in sight. 
Mrs Patten rose to her feet, shaded her eyes 
with her hand and peered anxiously out at 
him as he approached. He was empty hand- 
ed. On he came, stumbling along through 
the snow, pausing here and there to turn back 
and shake his clenched fist toward the receed- 
ing home of the Davids. He had started out 
full of anger, he was returning in a towering 
passion. Mrs Patten sank back in her chair 
with a sigh, her heart filled with forebodings 
as to what might have happened, when the 
deacon entered, closed the door behind him 
with a bang and threw himself into his chair. 

**You need never say another word for them 
Davids,’’ he gasped, struggling to recover his 
breath. 

‘‘Now, father, whatever happened, 
there’s no use of you getting to excited.’’ 


has 


‘‘No use getting excited! Them Davids 
have eat up my white turkey!”’ 
‘*Did they say so?’’ quietly asked Mrs Pat- 


ten. ‘‘If they did say so, it was because there 
was a mistake somewhere, and if they didn’t 
say so, how do you know they ate the turkey.”’ 

‘‘How do I know?”?’’ roared the deacon. 
**Can’t I see an’ hear?’’ And making an effort 
to get control of his voice he continued: ‘‘I 
jest got to the door an’ was goin’ to knock, 
when I see something white blowin’ ’round 
on the snow. It was feathers. Iwas so upset 
I didn’t know what to do. I didn’t expect 
they’d be so careless with their underhand 
work. I jest stood there, an’ then I heard 
the dishes rattlin’, an’ one the girls says, 
‘T’ll have some more turkey, mother,’ an’ 
they all laughed.’’ 


‘“*That didn’t make it your turkey, did it?’’ 
**Didn’t, hey? You wait. Pretty soon some 
one says, ‘How did yeu ever ketch it, Dick’’ 


an’ Dick says, ‘Oh, it went in the shed be- 


hind the deacon’s barn and I knocked it over 
with a hard snowball, an’ before it knew 
where it was, it was comin’ home under my 


arm.’ Then the littlest girl says, ‘I wonder if 
that old duffer has missed it yet,’ meanin’ 
me—Deacon Patten—that’s been helpin’ them 
for three years. Me an’ old duffer!’’ and the 
deacon’s voice rose, higher and higher till it 
ended in a shriek. 
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‘“‘Now there, there, father. Perhaps they 
did do all you say,’’ said Mrs Patten, almost 
convinced against her will. ‘‘ But if they did 
take the turkey you can just depend on it they 
had need of it.”’ 

‘*Need of it! Hain’t I always helped ’em, 
an’ wouldn’t I give ’em all they asked for’?’’ 

‘Taking things to them of your own free 
will, that’s giving: but letting them have 
what they come and ask for, that’s begging, 
for them. I know you’ve been good to them. 
So have the other neighbors. But since this 
bad spell of weather we haven’t felt that we 
could go so far, and perhaps the other neigh- 
have neglected them, too. There’s no 
telling how bad off they might be.’’ 

‘That’s no excuse for their stealin’.’’ 

‘*Perhaps not, but we must remember its the 
tirst time we've had any reason to think hard 
of them; and I never knew any good to come 
of spyin’ ‘round after one’s neighbors, and it 
ain’t like you to do it, either.’’ 

‘*Hain’t La right to know where my things 
are goin’ to? Why didn’t they take one the 
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russet turkeys. They inowed I was savin’ 
the white one. Jest wanted to be as mean as 
they could. Then eat it to-day, ’cause they 


knowed I always sent ’em one for to-morrow. 
But they’ve fooled themselves this time. 
They’ll not get another thing out of this old 
duffer. Oh, no—’’ 

The deacon’s harangue was cut short by a 
loud knock at the kitchen door. Mrs Patten 
went to the door and opened it. 

‘‘Morning, deacon,’’ said a cheery voice 
from the outside. ‘‘The folks are going out 
to dinner to-morrow, and I thought I’d come 
see if I could borrow your sled to haul down 
Widow David’s things to-night. The women 
folks have a pile fixed for her.’’ 

**No,’’ growled the deacon, starting toward 
the door, ‘‘you can’t have anything of mine to 
help folks that ain’t honest.’’ 

‘Don’t say a word about it, father,’’ sup- 
plicated Mrs Patten, but the deacon brushed 
her aside and closed the door behind him» as 
he went out. A short time after, the man left 
the yard following his team on foot, and Mrs 
Patten knew the deacon had not shielded his 
neighbor. 

Mrs David and her three children, the old- 
est a boy of tifteen, had lived for three years 
in the little black house beyond the Pattens. 
It had been an abandoned house for years, 
but the willing hands and the generosity of 
the neighbors made it fit for habitation, and a 
continuance of that same generosity, together 
with the work she obtained, enabled the widow 


’ 


to eke out a living and keep her household 
together. But the heavy snow storms had 
shut off their neighbors and their offerings 


had been laid aside to swell the donation they 
were accustomed to make on Christmas. Mrs 
Patten thought of her own part of that dona- 
tion. There were the woolen stockings and 
mittens she had knitted for the children, a 
warm dress of her own she had fashioned 
over for Mrs David, a shawl she had added 
to the pile by a little sacrifice. There were 
the vegetables and some dainties she had pre- 
pared for them—all doomed, alas! never to 
reach the widow and her family. Then she 
thought of the deacon’s long illness in the 
spring, when her neighbor’s ready assistance 
and kindly sympathy brought both rest and 
comfort. Could such Christian svlicitude 
come from an unworthy heart? 

Christmas dawned cold and bright, a cheer- 
bringing morning to everyone but the deacon, 
who gloomily sat around inthe kitchen. Fi- 
nally acting upon Mrs Patten’s advice, he start- 
ed for the barn to secure a turkey for dinner. 
A few minutes later he landed in the middle 
of the kitchen with a jump that sent the un- 
baked custard im Mrs Patten’s pie flying over 
the table. 


*‘Mother,’’ he yélled, ‘‘the white turkey’s 


home! I seed it poke its head out from under 
the barn when I was tryin’ to coax up th’ 


others. It’s got under there an’ been drifted 
in an’ them Davids—’’ 

3ut Mrs Patten had succeeded in reaching 
him, and turning his attention to the other 
side of the stove, where sat the youngest 
David child holding a small basket. 

‘*What do you want?’’ blurted out the excit- 
ed deacon. 

‘Mother wants to know if you’ll let us have 
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a few potatoes for to-day, and we'll pay 
as soon as we get some money.’’ 
‘*When will you get any money, I’d like to 


you 


know?’’ demanded the deacon. 

‘‘Dick’s going to get some,’’ proudly an- 
swered the child. 

**Dick! What’ll he get money for?’’ 


‘*For owls. A man in town told him he’d 
give him two dollars for every white owl he’d 
ketch, an’ he’s got one now. He had two, 
but the other one—’’ and the child hesitated. 

‘*Well, what did you do with the other 
one?’’ asked the deacon, more for the sake of 
saying something than that he cared to know. 

‘We ate it,’’ timidly answered the child. 

‘‘Kat it! What did you eat ’n owl for !’’ 
shouted the deacon. 

** *Cause we hadn’t anything else.’’ And as 
the look of amazement on the deacon’s face 
was followed by one of disgust, she hastened 
to add, ‘‘It wasn’t so bad. We made believe 
it was turkey and—’’ 

But the deacon fled to the barn and remain- 
ed there, till he saw the child, well laden, 
leave the yard. 

**Did you ever hear the like, mother? With 
all we’ve got to spare, here’s our next neigh- 
bor eatin’ ’n owl. Ain’t fit for nothing,’’ and 
the deacon fussed around getting into his 
storm coat. ‘‘I’m goin’ to hitch right up an’ 
go haul them things from the neighbors up to 
the Davids’ an’ you’ll have to fly ’round, ’cause 
I’m goin’ to bring every one them Davids 
right here to dinner. There ain’t no depend- 
in’ on me no more, an’ there’s got to be some 
one ’round that’ll look after things, an’ I’ve 
been thinkin’ I’ll have Dick come an’ do the 
chores. He’ll get his meals here, an’ then 
we'll have a way to send things home by him, 
an’ we'll know whether our neighbor’s got 
things fit to eat, or eatin’ owls. Ough! I'd 
rather eat your old dish rag, mother. It 
would be jest as tender, an’ twice as good 
tastin’.’’ 

‘*Where’s the turkey for dinner? called 
Mrs Patten, as the deacon was going out the 
door. 

‘*Land sakes, mother! I clean forgot to get 
any. But I’ll get one an’ throw it out at the 
door when I go past,’’ and he started for the 
barn muttering, ‘‘Guess it’s going to be Christ- 
mas after all.’’ 

**And not the white one, father?’’ asked Mrs 
Patten in surprise as she looked down upon 
the big russet turkey she found at her feet 
when she opened the door. 

‘*No,’’ said the deacon, starting up his 
team, ‘‘I never could eat a mouthful of it. It 
would jest choke me. I said them Davids 
took it home an’ eat it an’ they’re goin’ to do 
it.’’ 


or? 





Our Prize Puzzle 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT 


Contest. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


7. Entogma—One credit allowed for each 


word. 
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From 1 to 10, using for the first time. 

From 2 to 11, a dealer in small goods. 

From 3 to 12, to offer argument. 

From 4 to 13, a fossil fis 

From 5 to 14, breaking stone. 

From 6 to 15, Italian surgeon born 1546, died 

1599. 

From 7 to 16, a device. 

From 8 to 17, taking advice. 

From 9 to 18, voluntary. 

From 1 to 9 and 10 to i8, what the Puzzle Ed- 


itor offers to all. 





The Return of ‘Boss’ Shepherd.—A feature 
of Washington life this seascn is the presence 
of Alexander R. Shepherd, to whose some- 
what autocratic sway twenty years ago are to 
be attributed the macadamized streets, and 


many other public works which make the 
capital such a beautiful city. He came to be 
known as Boss Shepherd. Of late years he 
has been engaged in silver mining in Mexico 
and has accumulated a fortune. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Adrift! 








The Children’s Table. 


Sadie’s Preferences.—The five 


presents I 


want most are a piano, skates, watch, book 
and ring. I have a little brother who is five 
years old who says he wants a watch. I am 
10 years old and 4 ft 4in high. I have browr 
eyes. I am in the next to the highest class in 
the grammar special tana Wright. 


Five Things Florence Wants. —I have read the 
message from Santa Claus and here are the 
five things I would like most: A sled, a 
doll’s trunk, Alice in Wonderland,a set of 
doll’s dishes that will not break, and skates 
(Size 2). I am nine years old and weigh 905 
Ibs. I am a farmer’s daughter.—[ Florence M. 
Johnson. 

Found a Dandelion.—The five things that I 
should like best are a parlor croquet set, a 
small telescope, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a “sand 
of skates and a sled. My sister found a dan- 
delion to-day.—[ Mabel St James. 





Industrious Little Maid.—I am nine years 
old and go to school. I have not missed a day 
for two terms. I can milk, sew, wash dishes, 
make beds, gather eggs and —— I have 
three sisters and one brother, and am the 
oldest. I like to read the alone letters 
very much. I had alittle flower garden last 
summer and raised pansies and sweet peas. 
We have four doves and alot of chickens. I 
have “7 and his name is Tanner. My sis- 
ter and together have pieced three quilts. 
[Katie Meyers. 


An Orphan Girl.—I live with my brother, 
for my mother and father are dead. My 
father has been dead 12 years and my mother 
two years, and I have very kind friends to 
care for me. Our horse, Kit, is chestnut color 
and when we take her outof the barn she 
kicks and jumps and she is 18 years old. I 
saw Santa Claus’ message. I would like one 
plain gold ring, a Bible, Longfellow’s Poems, 
an autograph album, and cloth for new dress 
(11 yards).—[Molly Johnson. 








Some Other Wants.—Maud F. Warner, 11, 


would like an autoharp, a doll, a pair of 
skates, a book, a sled. She says: ‘‘I wish 
all my presents ‘left in my ae right by 
the fireplace.”’ 

Francis L. Smith, 13, wants a ‘pair of mit- 
tens, a pair of No 4 boots, and a suit of clothes. 
Ettie M. H. asks for a pair of rubber boots, a 
a of slippers, a picture album, a plush 

ox of writing paper and a bottle of perfume. 

Bertha Harrison, nine, writes for a pair of 
skates big enough for No 1 shoes, a nice, warm 
handkerchief, pug dog ‘and blanket. 
E. Verna Post, eight, would like a large doll, 
a trunk of clothes, pair of skates and a - of 
dishes. Nellie Bilz calls for a little 

iano, a little set of dishes, 2}: yards of dot 
ora doll dress, a hair ribbon and a pe te 
stove. 

Bopeep writes for an old Santa’s age 
graph, a dolly that opens and shuts its eyes, a 
pair of vases, a bottle of perfumery with a 
glass cork and a brush broom. 

Julia R. Eastman wants a big doll or else a 
Bible or else a knife, fork and spoon, a ring 
or a penknife. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DR HUNTER’s 
FAMOUS LECTURES. 
No 64 
Why Consumptives Lose Flesh, 


The nourishing of the body depends on the pow- 
erof assimilation in the lungs. No quality or 
amount of food can add the weight of a grain to 
the body beyond$the lung power of assimilation, 
The food may be good and the stomach digest 
it perfectly, and yet the patient lose flesh from 
day to day. It is surprising how few understand 
why this is. They suppose that if the food is good 
and the digestion perfect the patient will gain 
flesh, or at least hold his own. But such is not 
the fact. The stomach has little to do with the 
making of new blood from the food eaten. It jg 
simply a mill to grind and dissolve the foods that 
their nutritious elements may be separated from 
the crude mass and absorbed (taken up as a 
milky liquid)—and carried to the lungs to be there 
endowed with life, changed into blood, and made 
capable of repairing the wastes of the body. This 
change is what is meant by assimilation. It de- 
pends on the size and freedom of the lungs, and 
only takes place in proportion to the volume of 
air we breathe. With large lungs a man is fleshy 
and strong, because he assimilates, or transforms 
into blood, a large quantity of food. A man with 
small lungs is thin and weak, because he can only 
assimilate a small quantity. Our weight is fixed 
by the volume of air we, habitually take in at a 
breath. This we call our vital capacity. Poor food 
and bad digestion may keep us below this stand- 
ard, but no dieting can ever make us rise above it. 

When the lungs become diseased their capacity 
for air is diminished, and, to exactly the same 
extent, their power to make new blood from food 
is reduced. A loss of flesh and strength must take 
place. If the disease increases, the obstruction to 
breathing also increases, and the, body keeps on 
wasting or consuming away in the same propor- 
tion, and no diet can prevent it. 

This is a law of God, and there can be no excep- 
tion to its operation. You cannot find in all the 
world a strong, muscular man who has not large 
lungs and a great breathing power, or a man with 
small lungs and feeble breathing power who is 
not both thin and weak. 

In the light of science, how absurd is the hack- 
neyed promise so often made by physicians, to 
build up the flesh and strength of consumptives 
by food. They have no more power to stop the 
loss of flesh by food than they have to stop the 
revolutions of the eartlr upon its axis. The only 
way the body can be built up is to stop the lung 
disease which is wasting it, and improve the 
breathing. Accomplish this and nature will do 


the building up. 
ROBERT HUNTER, M D, 
117 West Forty-fifth St, New York. 
Note: Dr Hunter’s book can be obtained by 
all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, who 
are anxious about their lungs, by addressing him 
as above. 














Her Face 


was her Fortune—Why? Because 
she ae it perfect by the constant 
use 0 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 
Heiskell’s soap stimulates siu 

to healthy action, thus producing aclear 

smooth skin, free from all blemishes. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 
cures permanently all forms of Skin 
Disease. For Tetter, Eczema or Ring 
mm, Worm, it has no equal. Quickly re- 
moves Pimples, Black Heads, etc. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by <1 
ment, 50 cts. per box. Soa 
Send stamp for free sample Ror Soap. 

JORNSTOR, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
631 Commerce Stree 

Philadel; 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


How Do We Train Our Youth? 


But we—how do we train our youth? 
Not in the arts that are immortal, 
But in the greed for gains that speed 
From him who stands at death’s dark portal. 
Ah, when this slavish love of gold 
Once binds the soul in greasy fetters, 
How prostrate lies,—how droops and dies 
The great, the noble cause of letters. 
(Horace, Translated by Eugene Field. 
—_—_—_—— 


Knowing and Doing. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


A large majority of the people of our land 
are dependent upon agriculture as a means of 
livelihood, and as fully 90 per cent of the sons 
and daughters of farmers never see the inside 
of a high school or college as pupils, it fol- 
lows that the common school is essentially the 
farmer’s school, and he is thus made directly 
re; ponsible not only for the welfare of his own 
children, but through dealing with the major- 
ity, responsible fur the future welfare of the 
country. 

The foundation of nearly every education 
is laid in the common school, and according 
tu whether the school is good, bad or indif- 
ferent, so are the foundations laid. That all 
city schools are good schools is a proposition 


too commonly accepted as a fact. True,. the 
cities have the advantages of fine school 
buildings, helpful furniture and apparatus 


and the services of the same teachers year af- 
ter year, but for all these, results are not always 
satisfactory and principals of academies and 
‘‘nrep’’ schools have a way of saying that the 
pupils best prepared to grapple with the diiii- 
culties of the higher branches, are those com- 
ing direct from the good country school. In- 
deed, it is debatable ground whether the good 
country school is not preferable to the cut- 
and-dried, system-bound graded school of the 


cities and larger towns. In the latter, that 
the child may be kept strictly within his 
grade, he is often forced beyond his under- 


standing if he be slow of comprehension, or 
held rigidly in check if he is quick to learn. 
There is but little sympathy between teacher 
and pupils; here are just so many little pitch- 
ers to be filled and just so many weeks in 
which to fill them. The teacher has neither 
time nor opportunity to study the environ- 
ment of each child. So with the different dis- 
positions. 

Country schools are seldom so large that the 
earnest, painstaking teacher may not only be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the disposi- 
tion of each child, but also toa large extent 
with the parents and the surroundings, which 
have had much to do with forming his habits 


and disposition. The school becomes as a 
well-regulated family, perfect confidence ex- 
isting in all relations between teacher and 


pupils. 


: ) ) 
vir 
Ziris. 


Are there bright, ambitious boys and 
There is nothing to hamper them, how- 
ever rapidly they may climb the hill of 
knowledge. Are there those whose minds 
move more slowly? Theré is no forcing. The 
teacher, disdaining set rules and regulations, 
descends to the child’s level and leads him 
carefully upward. 

He is fairly well educated who leaves the 
conunon school with a thorough knowledge of 
all branches taught there; educated, mark, 
to the degree that he can apply his 
knowledge to his needs, for although it is said 
that knowledge is power, it is easy to discern 
that it is not power except when combined 
with action. A farmer may be the owner of 
the finest reaper manufactured, but if he has 
no team to move it, its mere possession con- 
fers no power and in this particular he is like 
the man of much knowledge and no action. 
“Knowing’’ and ‘‘doing’’ should be taught 
together, and where is there greater opportu- 
nity to make the combination habitual than 
in the country school, where in field and for- 
est, hill and valley, may be found practical 
lessons in ‘*doing’’ after the ‘‘knowing’’ has 
been learned? Nature is largely responsible 
for the sciences of arithmetic and geography, 
and she stands ready at any minute to fur- 
hish the wherewithal for real instruction in 


only 


the four fundamental rules, in fractions, in 
Measurements,‘in'proportion, and in the prac- 
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tical application of square and cube root. 
In the environments of nearly every country 
school building there exists, in miniature, the 
whole world of physical geography as exem- 


plified in continent, peninsula, island, cape, 
isthmus, mountain, valley and plain; in 
ocean, sea, gulf, bay, strait, lake and riv- 


er, to say nothing of the phenomena of the at- 
mosphere and the moving panorama oi the 
clouds. Here too is the very best of matter 
for lessons in language and composition, based 
on what the pupils have actually and 
heard. 

There are many topics where objects are un- 
available, the teaching of which must 
sarily be left to the use of text-books and the 
skill of the teacher. On these, the teacher 
should place no dependence on the text-book 
other than as a mere guide and work of refer- 
ence, drawing upon his own stock of common 
sense and individuality to® place the subject 
within the grasp of all. 

Is history merely a recital of bygone facts 
and events? Or does it convey to the future 
citizen lessons in emulation, patriotism and 
appreciation of his privileges as an American? 
‘*Love is a verb,’’ glibly recites the school 
girl; ‘‘regular, active, transitive, indicative 
mood, present tense, third person, singular 
number to agree with its subject.’?’ Can the 
bright little miss write a good letter in gram- 
matical English? And does she put her knowl- 
edge into practical use by using the correct 
form in her everyday conversation? In short, 
patron of the country school, are you on the 
lookout for results, or are you satisfied with 
knowing that your children are in school and 
in thinking that your responsibility ends 
there? Do you belong to the progressive par- 
ty that insists on the best of teachers,the most 
comfortable of school buildings and the long- 
est of terms? Do you visit the school and en- 
courage the teacher in well-doing? Do you 
inconvenience yourself or go to extra expense 
during the hoeing or threshing, or hay press- 
ing period, that the boys may be kept in 


seen 


neces- 
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school? Do you believe that the girls should 
have a fair chancé and are you willing to 
help ‘‘mother’’ out that they may obtain it? 
Are you applying occasional tests as to the 
practicableness of the instruction your boys 
and girls are receiving? Look well to it, 
friend; we are living in an age of fierce com 
petition and the farmer of to-day is confront- 
ed with problems of which his ancestors never 
dreamt. Ignorance is weakness and_ the 
weakest must ever bé pushed to the wall. _ 

The spirit of the future stands with its eyes 
on the farmers of America. Here is a class 
of men among whom there are no capitalists, 
no monopolists, no strikers, no socialists and 
no anarchists; the class who erected the gov- 
ernment in 1776, avenged its insults in 1812, 
conquered Mexico in 1847, and who furnished 
70 per cent of the soldiers to put down the 
great rebellion of ’61 to ’65. Weof to-day are 
training the future navigators of the ship of 
state; there may come times when the staunch 
craft will founder among reefs and shoals, 
when part of her crew may be mutinous or 
her officers incompetent. Then let those, be- 
ing educated to-day in ‘‘ knowing and doing,’ 
come to the front, strong enough to quell the 
mutineers, skillful enough to take command 
if necessary. 










——— EEE 


Sunday Afternoon. 





LOVE HiM NOW. 

“If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 

Of a friend—till he is dead?’”’ 


The Cost.—‘‘ What is the value of this estate?’’ 
said a gentleman to another with whom he 
was riding, as they passed a fine mansion 
surrounded by fair and fertile fields. 

‘“‘T don’t know what it is valued at; I 
know what it cost its late owner.’’ 

‘“How much?’’ 

** His soul.’’ 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
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BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
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The People’s Atlas of the World. 





Contains Over 60 Large Maps and 140New and Beautiful Illustrations 


Given for Only One New Subscriber to This Journal. 


This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World 


al matters, so comprehensively arranged that any 
found with a moment’s search; among other things 


It Gives the Population by the Latest Census, 


Of Each State and Territory, Of ail Counties of the United 
States, Of American Cities with over 5000 Inhabitants, 


So compact is the arrangemewut of the matter in this Atlas, that 
only a careful investigation will reveal the large amount of valuable 
information given, all so grouped and classifie! that any part of it may 
Over 200 Magnificent Illus- 
trations and Maps embellish every pave of the Alas, and faithfully 
are intensely 
interesting, and constitu an art collection which will be viewed with 
It also gives a general 
description of the world, also the most complete list of nations 
ever published, giving their geographical location, area, population, 
reference 
book, it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, 


be found with a moment’s ‘search, 


depict scenes in almost Cvery part of the world. rhey 


pleasure and admiration for years to come. 


and forms of government, ete. As an Atlas and 


the farmer, the professional man, in fact, evervbody. 


GRAND SPECIAL OFFER } We will send the People’s Atlas 

« Which we have but briefly describ- 
ed, postpaid, including a year’s subscription to this journal, for only 
#1.25. Or, if you will send us one new yearly subscriber at $1, we 


will send you a copy free as a reward. 


Show this journal to your friends and neighbors, 


free of charge. 


Instructions for sending money will be found on the editorial page. 


Address all orders to 


contains @ 
vast amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statistic- 
part of it may be 


general 


3 4 7 get them 
to subscribe, and thus receive this interesting and invaluable book 
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Size open, 14x22 inches; closed, 14xII. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


















The Way the Baby Slept. 


This is the way the baby slept: 
A mist of tresses backward thrown 
By quavering sighs where kisses crept 
With yearnings she had never known. 
The little hands were closely kept 
About a lily newly blown— 
And God was with her. And we wept— 
And this is the way the baby slept. 
[James Whitcomb Riley. 
—EoO 


A Town Christmas Fair. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





fHE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 
*-—f was finished, and the 
school wanted a library. 
Mr Wood had given them 
a bookcase and Miss Mar- 
ion and her _ assistant, 
Miss Jennie, decided that 
a Christmas fair would 
be a grand thing for the 
town, the school and the bookcase. To that 
end they got to work as only town people do, 
with their horses, sleighs, housekeepers, busy 
mothers and enthusiastic children. Each 
child gave something from home. The teach- 
ers added to the stock, either on commission 
or by donation, such supplies as seemed best 

The fair opened two days before Christ- 
mas, so that dinners and gifts could be sup- 
plied by the young marketmen and women 
of the school. The girls wore plain gowns 
with pretty aprons and caps, trimmed with 
scarlet ribbons. The boys were in jerseys and 
short jackets, with white market aprons and 








sleeves. Many of them made splendid signs 
over their stands. The fair was held in the 
schoolhouse. Booths, stands and counters 


were put up roughly and hung with Christmas 
greens. It was called ‘*The country store.’’ 
An improvised chimney and huge ftireplace 
filled one end of the rcom. Santa Claus came 


in a‘‘truly’’ sleigh with bells, amid great 
shouts. He sold toys by the hundred while 
Kretchy Kindly, his wife (Miss Marion), 


sold dollies ‘‘right from their beautiful homes 
in Greenland.’’ At sunset all the bells 
trang as they do in old England and at the en- 
trance door was hung the bell of their old 
schoolhouse, all covered with sparkling frost- 
ed branches of pine. These were wet with 
gum arabic, then sprinkled with mica or pow- 
dered glass, sometimes with diamond dust. 
The boys brought loads of evergreens and red 
berries from beside the roads. 

‘*Farmer Green’’ and his large family did a 
thriving business. Poultry, mince meat, 
pumpkins and squashes, the farmer himself 
disposed of. Two young sons were almost 
hidden under their Christmas greens and 
trees. Amanda and Hopeful sold golden rolls 
of butter and fresh eggs. Six pretty girls kept 
avegetable stand. They had costumes of 
olden time and were so admired that even 
plain potatoes sold like magic; shouts from 
the buyers rang through the market as they 
deftly rolled kegs, and barrels of turnips, po- 
tatoes, apples and cranberries round to their 
counter and handled peck measurers ‘‘like 
hucksters.’’ Mrs Smith’s stand wasa gold 
mine, to the library. Herself, tall, fair and 
gracious, sold home-made doughnuts, mince 
pies, apple pies, pumpkin pies,—‘‘all made by 
herself.’’ She was rather young to be so ex- 
perienced, Tom Watkins remarked. 

Contributions of table embroideries, doi- 
lies, lamp shades and gifts of great variety, 
made by the children, sold well. Nothing 
was priced high. All the people round about 
gave generously and patronized heartily. It 
was the event of the winter. Fruits and nuts, 
caramels and cookies were sold by small boys 
from baskets, as they pranced up and down 
in the crowd. Handsome Kretchy Kindly 
kept her blue eyes on the cash boys, cash girls 
and tiny flower maidens, that they did no 
mischief. 


And never did people have so good 





MOTHERS 





atime. The greatest feature of-all was the 
book stand. The only book store in town 
sent a wonderful supply of histories, stories 
and such books most desired, to be sold on 
comission. Both books and commission 
went into the school library. Some _ splendid 
donations came in from good friends in other 
places. 

The fair was a success. The new bookcase 
was filled. The merry people, in sleighs and 
on foot, to the glad Christmas belis of school 
house and churches, went home laden with 
good things for their Christmas dinner and 
their Christmas eve gifts. There is no time 
to tell of the many decorations—the yellow 
straw for baskets of eggs and coverings to the 
booths, a thatched roof for bags of grain and 
icicles made of silver paper for the chimney 
and the tree. In a small western town they 
paid for their organ with a Christmas fair. 

2 a 
Ten Little Daisies. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 


In this daisy doily the flower should be 
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worked in solid white, the centers in yellow 
and the stems and ieaves in green. 


The Value of a Good Magazire. 
FANNIE B. GRAY. 





A friend told me the other day that some 
years ago when she was a child an aunt sent 
her as a Christmas gift one of the leading 
children’s papers of the day. Her aunt wrote 
and asked her which she preferred, the paper 
or a gold ring. At first, girl-like, she 
hesitated, but finally her better judgment 
seconded by a mother’s wise counsel prevailed, 
and she decided upon the paper. It was a 
weekly and she said she should never forget 
how eagerly each week she watched for its 
coming and with what pride and pleasure she 
tore off the wrapper addressed to her. Fifty- 
two bright spicy papers came in the course of 
a year, each containing something useful 
and interesting. For years the same paper 
provided by the same kind friend was a_ wel- 
come visitor in their household, young and 
old reading and receiving benefit from it. 

What valuable lessons, what precious truths, 
were gleaned and treasured up in those years 
no one can estimate. My friend’s experience 
recalled the wisdom and thoughtfulness of my 
own dear mother in keeping me and my broth- 
ers always supplied with a number of good 
papers and magazines; among them was the 
dear old AgGricut#urist from which we all 
imbibed, I am sure, in a great measure, our 
love of nature in its different forms of agri- 
culture, horticulture. ete Books are useful 
and desirable, of course, but they do not sup- 
ply the place of a weekly or monthly; they 
are not so general, or varied, in their informa- 
tion and they lack one very important ele- 
ment,—not being newsy and fresh. Then they 
cost more in proportion to the amount of read- 
ing. So if we cannot afford both, the latter 
should by all means have the preference. 

In the country, especially,where one is cut 
off from the privilege of attending lectures and 
the advantages of a public library, what can 
so well supply the deficiency as a good weekly 
or monthly, teeming with all sorts of amus- 
ing and instructive things? They are educa- 
tors in themselves. 

If a half or even a third that is expended 
upon useless gewgaws and hurtful bonbons 
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were spent in furnishing our children with 
helpful, wholesome reading, we should have 
stronger and wiser boys and girls. And if par. 
ents could only realize the value of a good 
Magazine or paper or several of them, if their 
means admit of it, in forming the tastes ang 
molding the characters of their children, I am 
sure they would make any sacrifice to provide 
them. 

Christmas is approaching and we are all nat- 
urally pondering the important question, What 
shall we give? Let us consider the claims of 
some good, popular periodical adapted to the 
tastes and wants of our friends, and ventureg 
year’s subscription, anyway. Do we not al] 
know some old gentleman or old lady who 
perhaps is not able now to take their long- 
prized agricultural or religious paper and yet 
would enjoy reading it just as much as of 
yore and would bless us for our liberality and 
thoughtfulness in sending it to them’? Or 
some orphan or destitute boy or girl who 
would appreciate and enjoy such a remem- 
brance? Orsome hard-working girl, strug- 
gling clerk or some tired mother who would 
be grateful for the comfort and cheer of such 
a gift? There are so many good periodicals 
that one can hardly discriminate between 
them, but for the sake of auld lang syne [ 
heartily recommend THE AGRICULTURIST as a 
home paper. It appeals to young and old. 


cc 


Books, for Girls and Women. 


Books are so plentiful now that the first 
task of the reader, and oftentimes a diftticult 
one, is to find out what she wants to read. 
One of the latest and best of helps in this di- 
rection is a volume entitled List of Books for 
Girls and Women and Their Clubs, issued by 
the American library association. This asso- 
ciation, by the way, is made up of librarians, 


trustees and other officers of the great public 
libraries of the country, and a work of this 


kind done by their authority may be regarded 
as ofticial and the very best. The List is di- 
vided into departments, in each of which the 
selection of books is made by a high authori- 
ty. For example, the books on history were 
chosen by Keuben G. Thwaices, secretary of 
the state historical society of Wisconsin; on 
music, by H. E. Krehbiel of New York, an 
eminent critic; on useful arts and livelihoods 
for women, by Augusta H. Leypoldt, editor 
of the Literary News, New York; and so on. 
This volume is gotten out in convenient and 
substantial form by the Library Bureau, 146 


Franklin street, Boston, at 50c in paper cov- 
ers, $lin cloth. It is recommended to our 
feminine readers as filling a place no other 


book does, and a large place, too. 
a - 


A Merciful Provision.—One of the latest pro- 
visions for the comfort of the insane is that of 
the Philadelphia hospital. Two instructors 
were employed in April, 1891, to teach the in- 
mates embroidery and plainsewing. Surpris- 
ing proficiency has been attained in the use of 
the needle, as well as in the mental improve- 
ment that is shown in the shading and blend- 
ing of colors. Eighty insane women have in 
the past three years made over 1500 fine pieces 
of embroidery, besides all the clothes worn by 
over 500 insane women, aiso pillow cases, 
towels, etc, while those other ways incompe- 
tent have sewed yards of rag carpet. 


Perfumed Butter is a new wrinkle on Amer- 
ican breakfast and tea tables. The butter is 
made into pats, stamped with a floral design 
and is then wrapped in cheese cloth and plac- 
ed on a bed of roses or violets. Over this is 
placed a layer of flowers and the butter patties 
are then placed on ice for several hours. 
This butter is eaten with crisp rolls accompa- 
nied only by a cup of chocolate or coffee. 


To Cleanse Furniture.—One of the best 
furniture cleansers is a mixture of linseed oil 
and kerosene, two parts of linseed to oné 
of kerosene. It does not injure the dain- 
tiest wood and the odor will soon evaporate if 
the window is opened. 


The New Wall Paper is taking on a decidedly 
deeper tint. Dealers say that the reaction is 


caused by the abuse of delicate tints and daint- 
ty patterns suitable only for chambers, but 
which have been used all over a house. 
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BUSY FINGERS. : 


The Frail Anemone. 
EVELYN M. PARSONS. 


The anemones should be worked in two 
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shades of light pink, the centers in yellow 


French knots and the ribbon in solid white. 


About a Rag Baby. 


ELLIOTT. 





The most exquisite wax-faced lady that ever 
came from a toy shop dwindled into nothing, 
at least in the heart of one little girl 1 knew, 


beside the love she had for her rag baby. 
That rag baby lasted for , urs and years, I 


should be afraid to say for how many, and it 
had had to have four new clean heads, besides 
as many clothes as if it had been a real live 
nfant. It was a Christmas baby, too, and it 
was made by the mother, who had washed 
paint out of dirty little mouths that had suck- 
ed the hair off wooded dolls, time and again. 
She had mended broken legs and arms, sewed 
up bodies that leaked sawdust, painted _pale 
faces, glued on disheveled wigs and sewed on 
new heads, till she made up her mind this 
time that there would be one dollin the house 
which would stay entire for one whole month, 
at least. 

She began work on it about a month before 
Christmas. First of all she got the remains of 
an old doll which had had a well-made cotton 
She picked it to pieces, carefully not- 
ing exactly how it was made and laying aside 
each bit of the cloth as if she had been study- 
ing the mysteries of a paper pattern. Then 
each piece was dampened and pressed with a 
hot iron and its position in the body marked 
in pencil on the cloth. Her next work was 
to cut from the strongest white cotton, pieces 
exactly like these of the old doll, only larger. 
Then they were all sewed together with ma- 
chine stitching and stitches by hand where 
extra strength was needed. No sawdust for 
this doll; its internal arrangement was cotton 
batting packed in so hard that bangs and 
ruises could make no impression on it. The 


body. 





legs, arms and body were made separately, 
then stitched together with staunch white 
sewing Silk. The head was a work of art. It 
was a round, well-molded cranium, made of 
fine white linen doubled and packed full of 
cotton. The mother could use water colors 
nicely, so shé tinted the face a soft pink as 
pretty as an apple blossom, and from a sweet 
child face on a colored calendar she ,copied 
nose, rosebud mouth and blue eyes, with a 
soft yellow curl ortwo on the forehead. Then 
the clothes had to be made, and they were all 
dainty baby things, made to put on and off, 
each one as complete and neat as if it had 
been a real baby instead of a rag one. 

And then came Christmas morning, when 
the rag baby was the blessedest thing that 
Santa Claus had brought. It was a wonder, a 
delight, a treasure for years to come, from its 
tiny, soft shift to its lace-bordered cap. 


A Stylish Skirt. 





The model shown here has eight gores; one 
front breadth, two gores on either side and 
three for the back. It can be made to wear 
for a separate skirt with fancy waists or with 





No 7616. 


Sizes medium and large. 

a basque to match. The skirt may be trim- 

med with braiding at the foot of each seam 

extending up to the knee in a pointed design. 
Inciosed jind 10 cents for which send pattern 


ee eee, eerie 
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pear 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. - 





A Decorated Sugar-Bowl. 


The decoration of a sugar-bowl proceeds in 
very much the same way as that of the crack- 
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er jar already described in these columns. 
Wash in a soft background of greens and 
blues before beginning to paint it. Use grass 
green, deep blue green and a bit of yellow, 
here and there, with a touch of dark green in 
the shadows. For the clovers use carmine, 
No 1 black, and here and there deep purple 
in very limited quantities. A very faint wash 
of ultramarine will give you the soft purplish 
shadow found in a clover. Use yellow brown, 
dark green, black and atouch of violet of iron 
in the soft grasses. Keep the tone of the 


leaves cool, using grass green, deep blue 
green, dark green and black in painting 
them. Gild the handles and knob on the lid. 


= aeons 
The Care of China.—'To preserve the gilding 
and decoration of your delicate china, never 
allow plates or dishes to be set one upon the 
other without something between them. For 
this purpose use canton flannel or blotting 
paper, cut into circles the size of the plates. 


Tablecloths, besides being made in the old 
lengths, are now found round and oval, and 
in these cases the napkins match. Some of the 
most thoroughly modern ones have a knotted 
fringe. 


Knife and Fork.—It is no longer good form 
to cross your knife and fork on your plate 
when you have finished eating. Instead place 
the knife and fork with their ends resting on 
the plate and the handles on the cloth. 


NO SECRET 
IN THIS WOMAN'S CASE. 


Mrs. Campbell Wishes Her Letter Pub- 
lished so that the Truth May Be 
Known. 











(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 

Of the thousands of letters received 
from women all over the world by Mrs. 
Pinkham, not one is 
given to the public 
unless. by the wish of 
the writer. Thus ab- 
solute confidence is 
established be- 
tween Mrs. 
Pinkham 
and her 
army of 
patients; 
and she 
freely so- 
licits a let- 









or poor, 
who is in ill health or ailing. 

In the case of Mary E. Campbell, of 
Albion, Noble Co., Ind., her suffering 
was so severe, her relief so suddenly real- 
ized, and her gratitude so great, that she 
wishes the circumstances published, in 
the hope that others may be benefited 
thereby. She says: — 

‘*My physician told me I had dropsy 
and falling of the womb. My stomach 
and bowels were so bloated I could not 
get a full breath. My face and hands 
‘vere bloated badly. I had that dreadful 
oearing-down pain, backache, palpitation 
of the heart, and nervousness. 

“One of my physicians told me I had 
something growing in my stomach; and 
the medicine that I took gave me relief 
only for a short time. I thought I must 
die. Ibegan to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, and it worked like 
a charm. After taking the first bottle 
I could walk across the street, now I am 
well. I advise all my friends to take it.” 
—Mary E.CAMPBELL, Albion, Noble Ca 











$50 ee ara, 


neF)\ a ladies or gents, selling 
| National Patent DishWasher, 
best made, simple, durable, low price. 
well and honestly made, washes an 

dries dishes in two minutes, no muss, 
slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 
a@ child can operate, every one warranted, one in & 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, write 
for agency. World Mfg. Co., (D 23) Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Winter Breakfasts on the Farm. 
HOPE DARING. 


Served as they must be very early, often be- 
fore daylight, it is necessary that hearty food 
be provided. Meat, potatoes and griddle 
cakes form the basis of many of these meals. 
Sturdy men and boys may always relish these 
articles, but schoolgirls acquire the habit of 
breakfasting on a cup of strong coffee and a 
doughnut or a couple of cookies. Then comes 
an hour devoted to dishes and lessons, @ 
walk in the frosty air, and three hours over 
books before the next meal, and circumstances 
compel this, in the majority of cases, to be a 
cold one. Cannot something be provided 
that these girls and their mother can relish, 
the rest of the family enjoy, and yet the work 
of the one who must prepare breakfast be not 
greatly increased? The meat can be varied 
in kind and the potatoes cooked in different 
ways. Many appetizing dishes may take the 
place of the griddle cakes—graham or whole 
wheat flour gems, johnny cake and muffins, 
grains in many varieties, rolled oats, the new 
and quickly prepared granules, rice, wheat 
flakes and even plain graham mush? 

As for toast, its forms are countless. Poach- 
ed eggs, each on buttered rounds of toast, 
both look and taste well. Milk toast, with 
a liberal dash of cream and served with jam, 
is a breakfast for an epicure. Slices of toast- 
ed bread dipped in boiling water, buttered and 
covered with canned tomatoes heated and well 
seasoned, may be new to some.* Or in place 
of the tomatoes use a gravy made upon cod- 
fish or chipped beef. Fried mush with maple 
syrup is a favorite dish with children. Use 
fresh suet for frying. Bits of stale bread dip- 
ped in a batter made of eggs, sweet milk and 
flour, then fried quickly, are excellent. In 
preparing this last,,slices of sweet apples dip- 
ped in the batter and fried with the bread 
are little trouble to prepare. 

Canned or stewed fruits, baked apples and 
jellies are always in place on the breakfast 
table. Just one word as to the coffee. Make 
it strong, then fill each child’s cup two-thirds 
full of hot milk and add coffee and sugar. If 
you are doubtful as to their being willing to 
drink this, just try a cup of it yourself. 





Four Excellent Ways to Cook Chickens. 
CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 





The following recipes for cooking chickens 
are, with perhaps one exception, comparative- 
ly little known or used, but they are four of 
the best ways in which a chicken can be pre- 
pared for the table, and with no more trouble 
either than the old methods generally in vogue. 

Creamed Chicken.—This is to my taste posi- 
tivily the best way in which a chicken can 
be cooked. Select tender fowls, dress and 
joint them. Place in a baking pan and sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and if it be not over 
fat, a few small lumps of butter. Cover with 
rich, sweet milk and set in a moderate oven 
with pan uncovered, and bake. When the 
milk has cooked away, the chicken will be 
done. It will take usually about an hour. 

Smothered Chickens.—Dress a tender, easily 
cooked chicken and cut it into joints, salt and 
pepper to taste, and roll thickly in flour. Have 
ready a deep baking pan with 4 lb of butter 
in it heated very hot. Lay the floured joints 
in the pan, cover thickly with more flour, add 1 
quart boiling water,and afew sprigs of parsley, 
if liked. Coverclosely so no steam can escape 
and set in a hot oven to bake one hour. It 
should not be uncovered until ready for the 
table, as thé flavor escapes when the pan is 
opened. When done, the gravy will be al- 
ready made and may be served with the chick- 
en in a large tureen. If one has no baking 
pan another pan the same size may be turn- 
ed over the one containing the chicken. 

Escalloped Chicken.—Cut the chicken into 
joints and stew until tender, having an abun- 
dance of liquor in the stew kettle to use for 
gravy. Place a layer of chicken in a deep bak- 
ing dish and over it puta layer of batter made 
from 1 pint of sweet milk, 1 egg, pinch of 
salt, 1 teaspoonful sugar, 1 teaspoonful bak- 
ing powder and flour to make a little stiffer 
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IVORY SOAP 








It FLOATS 


A luxury is “ Anything which pleases the senses and is also 


costly or difficult to obtain.” 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither costly nor 
difficult to obtain. Your grocer keeps it. 


Tre Procter & Gamare Co., Cini. 














than for pan cakes—stiff enough to spread 
easily with a spoon. After the batter add an- 
other layer of chicken and so on until the 
chicken is used, having the batter on top as a 
final covering. Slipintoa moderate oven and 
bake 20 minutes or half an hour until the bat- 
ter is brown and crisp. To the liquor in the 
stew kettle add flour smoothed in milk and 
slowly stirred in while the liquor is boiling, 
to make gravy. Turn the chicken out on a 
platter and send to the table with the gravy 
in a bowl or gravy boat to be served with it. 
Stewed Chicken with Light Dumplings.—This 
is most conveniently prepared onthe regular 
baking day, when some of the light bread 
dough can be used for the dumplings without 
extra trouble. Dress, joint and stew a chick- 
en as is ordinarily done, having an abundance 
of liquorinthe kettle. Have ready some light 
bread dough prepared and molded out as for 
ordinary sized light rolls or light biscuits. 
When light enough for the oven and about 20 
minutes before the meal is to be served, care- 
fully separate each biscuit and drop them,one 
atatime, into the boiling chicken, cover 
closely and do not lift the cover for 20 minutes, 
by which time they will be done if cooked 
over a steady fire and will be found to have 
risen to about three times the size they were 
when put into the pot, and to be as light as it 
is possible fora dumpling to be. Indeed if 
the kettle is kept closely covered, it is impos- 
sible for them not to be light, and being made 
from light dough they are more easily digest- 
ed than any other dumplings. All who eat 
them pronounce them superior in every way 
to any they ever ate. 
a 


Mrs Rorer, Teacher of Cooking. 


H. H. 





Of the celebrated teachers of cooking, no 
one has been more successful than Mrs_ Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia 
cooking school. As a girl she began the 
study of chemistry with her father, from 
whom she received the most careful training 
in the hygienic preparation of food. This 
was at the time when it was worth a woman’s 
life, almost, to get into a college of pharma- 
ey. ‘*‘The one wish of my life at that time,’’ 
said Mrs Rorer, ‘‘was to be the first woman 
to put up a prescription in Philadelphia. But 
I drifted out of chemistry over to hygiene, as 
an important part of our diet, and afterward 
I took a great dislike to drugs of every kind. 
Hygiene is now my pet subject. It is not a 
fad, however, but a matter of necessity, for 
we are getting to be a race of invalids, and 
something must be done about it.’’ 

Mrs Rorer has told me how often girls come 
into her cooking school pale and sickly, yet 
at the end of twomonths look strong and well 
enough to do a man’s work, simply because 
they have learned what to eat, and when. 
As a paying profession for young women with 
a good education, Mrs Rorer recommends the 
teaching of cooking with enthusiasm. She 
gave me numerous examples of graduates 
from her normal school who were earning 
large salaries in the east and the west, ‘‘but,’’ 
she said, ‘‘go west if you want the best posi- 
tions and the best pay.’’ 

Personally Mrs Rorer is an unusually attract- 
ive woman; always becomingly dressed and 
at her lectures and demonstrations wearing 
the daintiest of lace caps and aprons, with a 








EARN A GOLD WATGH! 

We wish to introduce our Teas and 
Baking Powder. Sell 50 lbs. to earna 
WALTHAM GOLD Watcu and CHAIN; 
2 lbs. foraSiLVER WATCH and CHAIN; 
10lbs., fora SOLID GOLD Rin; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs., 
for a Lapigs’ Bicycie (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 














touch of lavender ribbon, her light hair and 
bright blue eyes setting off a clear pink and 
white complexion in a way that makes you 
think at once, ‘‘ What a picture of health; her 
way of living must surely be good.’’ This in 
fact is the key to Mrs Rorer’s success, that 











she is exceedingly practical, being able to put 
her pet theories into practice. Besides her 
attendance at sevei.ui cooking schools and the 
demand of her literary work, -Mrs_ Rorer fills 
engagements in various parts of the country, 
lecturing on cooking, of which she said, ‘‘and 
after 13 years of writing and lecturing on the 
same subject I myself never feel that it is 
worn out or old.’’ 


rr 


Scrapple is a Quaker dish, and is a most ap- 
petizing hot supper viand. Stew 2 lbs fresh 
pork until thoroughly done, using enough 
water so there will be at least a quart of liquor 
when the meat is takenup. Remove the bones 
and chop the meat, then put it back inthe 
kittle. Season, adding sage, summer savory 
and onion if desired. Then sift in corn meal, 
boiling slowly and stirring as if for mush. 
Make it thick enough to slice when cold. Turn 
into a dish, and when wanted for the table 
slice and fry in drippings. - The quantity may 
be increased, as it will keep a long time in 
winter. 

A Long-Lived Family.—Barney Hadwen, who 
died a few years ago in Danby, Vt, was born 
in Newport, R I, in 1771. He married Mer- 
cy Vaughan of Sterlington, Ct, in 1790, and 
settled in Danby in 1805. He raised a family 
of 11 children, of whom five are still living. 
The average age of those who have died was 80 
years and two months; the average age of 
the living is 781-5 years.—[O. B. Hadwen. 
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“Free Divorce” Explained.—Susan Nipper 
wants to know what I mean by free divorce. 
[ mean that the laws, ought to be changed. 


You know that in some states people may get 
married by simply declaring before witnesses 


that they are going to live together as man 
and wife. They should be able to divorce 


themselves aS easily and have the divorce 
registered in a book kept for that purpose by 
the county clerk. You say you think that the 
laws should not allow people to remarry after 
divorce, and that people shouldn’t be allowed 
to make hasty marriages. Such laws as that 
would only make matters worse. If there were 
laws against chewing gum, or using tobacco 
or coffee, would the people quit their use? 
No; they would do as they pleased about it, 
only be sly and sneaking about using them. 
I wish you and the other Tablers would read 
An Experimentin Marriage (50c). I think itis 
published by the Humboldt publishing com- 
pany, 19 Astor place, New York city. Then 
you Will understand how marriage and di- 
vorce laws should be. It is a real imteresting 
book. 1 have just finished reading one of the 
most wonderful and best books ever printed. 
It is The Human Drift. Old Fashion, in your 
letter you hit the nail on the head about 
mourning. It is an evil and foolish custom. 
I am like Grace Sanford in admiring Dickens’ 
works and I like ‘‘ hit or miss’’reading.—[ Mrs 
Fannie M. Taylor. 

Wants a Sunny Sitting Room.—I thank you, 
Rachelor of Cordaville, for your expression 
of good will. I have taken a lively interest 
in your remarks since J came to the Table. 
Yhen you claimed five dollars board and the 
best room in the house for the hired man, I 
was strongly tempted to tell you about the to- 
bacco juice and burnt matches, etc, on the 
floor in my hired man’s room at that time, 
but I knew your principle was all right even 
if we can’t get men to fit it. (Now 1 suppose 
F. H. Richardson will rise up to say ‘‘ Any 
woman who can’t joyfully wipe up tobacco 
juice, ete.’’?) But this isn’t what I started 
tosay. Lam not willing to admit that the 
world is not worth living in. I haven’t been 
here quite half a century but I have seen 
some sorrow and disappointment and I could 
tell Girl of the Nineteenth Century, Katherine 
willis and even Bet’s hired man somethin 
about hardships: yet I insist that life is worth 
the living, in spite of these things, perhaps 
because of them. Don’t be discouraged,, Cor- 
daville, one snowstorm doesn’t make winter. 
Possibly the good, pure letters of a girl who 
afterward proved a disappointinent may have 
been the true expression of the girl’s general 
life and character, and the conduct which 
brought so heavy punishment simply one 
mistake of which she did not realize the enor- 
mity until it was too late? Good girls do 
careless things sometimes, don’t they? I was 
much pleased with Mary Porter Langley’s ar- 
ticle on a pleasant sitting room. It is just 
the ideal I have had in mind for a long time 
and I mean to realize it some time, too. 
[Susan Nipper. 

The Really Highest Society —As a mighty, 
gold-crowned aristocrat, up in his self-made 
heaven, falls from his giddy hight and the 
fumes of his corruption spread over the earth, 
he illustrates the idolatry that is rife in our 
land. Its prosperity and power are not the 
outgrowth of monopolies, combinations, rings, 
egregious scrambling after the gilded hoards 
of Mammon, usurping the mental and moral 
energies, but of principles established by 
those whose ambition was to organize institu- 
tions pure, grand and vital to the protection, 
advancement and highest interests of its peo- 
ple. Wealth is undeniably good, and im- 
portant, to a degree, but not good enough 
or of sufficient importance to worship, 
or to place above noble character, true 
mental, moral and spiritual development, loy- 
alty to God and man and universal progres- 
sion. When a vast amount of money is the 
required passport to the so-called highest so- 
ciety, it is not difficult to foresee ultimate dis- 
aster. As it is eminently satisfactory to 
minds in general to be in the fashion, how- 
éver unbecoming, the special study ofthe new 
men and women, to a great and greater ex- 
tent, will be of the key to fortune makin 
rather than of the problems of brain and sou 
culture, which gives the sweetest and most 
lasting pleasure and aids in vn rani | 
Material comforts. May the new men an 


Women be led to believe that to possess the 
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lucre and blazing jewels of a Vanderbilt, 
Rothschild or an eastern prince is not the 
most laudable aim in life, and the really high- 
est society in our land is that composed of 
those of the highest personal worth—intelli- 
gent, educated, refined, trustworthy and es- 


sential to the purity and safety of home and 
of national iustitutions.—[ Novello. 

Long Hours Unnecessary.—I wish to ask 
what the farmers think about working late 


hours. I have neighbors who like myself quit 
work in a reasonable season and are not run- 
ning about doing chores half of the night. 
Their work is always in good shape and they 
have no trouble to keep good help. Other 
neighbors get out in the morning long before 
the break of day and work until dark and then 
do the chores and probably put a load of pota- 
toes into the cellar, and get through when ev- 


eryone else is a long time in bed. They are 
always behind with their work and always 
will be, because a first-class man will not 


stand such usage a great while at a time. No 
good sensible man will stay where 15 hours 
make one day’s work winter or summer, and 
a man will gauge himself to do about so much 
anyway. I have heard those self-same hired 
men say, ‘‘I will not do as much work in a 
day as I woul@ if he would quit in decent 
season,’’ and so I believe many men make a 
great mistake in treating their help as though 
they cared nothing for them only as slaves 
to do their drudgery. So sayeth the—[Scribe. 


Act Well Your Part.—I hope Modest Lily’s 
mood was the result of overwork, and those 


were not her real sentiments. I think she 
must work too hard, if she does all she says, 
but I can’t see what there is about it to be 


ashamed of. Norcan I see why work de- 
grades a man or woman when hired any more 
than if doing the same for themselves. This 
idea is unworthy a republic whose highest 
officer is hired, only he gets a salary and the 
farm hand wages. Laboris the only honor- 


able way of gaining a living and Christ him- 
self dignified it by spending years of his life 


as a carpenter. Paul says, ‘‘Be diligent in 
business,’’ and ‘‘ provide things honest in the 
sight of all men,’’ and he earned his living 
making tents. Labor of hand or brain enno- 
bles the laborer if by it he tries to fill his 
niche in life and provide for those dependent 
on him. The old couplet has it something 
like this: 
‘*Honor and fame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 

[Mrs S. Naomi Wolcott. 


> 


Not in Parlors of Fashion.—No well-balanc- 
ed person of any rank will turn a cold shoulder 
to the man or woman who depends upon the 
sweat of an honest brow for their daily bread. 
And as for you, my dear girl, who shudder at 
the thought of ‘working out’’ for fear of be- 
ing lowered in the estimation of men, you 
need not worry, for a man is not apt to discard 
you on account of your worldly position. Men 
never go to the parlors of fashion and idleness 
to find the perfect woman, and as for your hay- 
ing such contempt for the so-called hired man, 
you forget that God Almighty thinks just as 
much of a hired man as he does of any two 
by four fop who has more money than brains. 
[Perk. 

Ths Results of Scolding.—I know nothing of 
Spitfire’s inclination to scold or not to scold, 
nor did I send a recipe with any intention of 
hurting anyone’s feelings. I will also confess 
that I, too, sometimes lose control of my feel- 
inz and scold, for I have not nearly as perfect a 
command of myself as I should have. But all 
the same,I consider scolding a wicked and use- 
less thing todo. One may sometimes accom- 
plish her object in that way, but it is not 
done through love of a better way, nor through 
a desire to please, but through a dread of “that 
awful tongue.” Scolding is the producer of 
hatred and revenge. One must oftentimes re- 
prove, but it can be done in a loving and kind- 
ly manner, and then produces much _ truer re- 
sults. Far be it from me to set myself up as a 


pattern, as Novello would infer. But we can 
all point to Christ as a true pattern, and he 


never scolded. Ithink it a much better way 
to encourage the smoke up the chimney of its 
own betterinclination than to “scold it up 
there,” for although it might be forced fer the 
sake of peace, to go, it would doubtless feel 
rather irritable about it.—[Lilian Searle. 


Asked and Answered.—Subscriber says they 
bought with their second ten dollars a No 
2 Doulgas pump, which brings the water 
in. Will he please tell me whether it will 
bring water from a well or is it fora spring? 
Please gre address of the Douglas pump. 
{Mrs J. W. Day. 

The lecture bureau concerning which 8. B. 
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G. inquires is not now in operation, but the 
lecturers and concert companies are most of 
them to be secured by writing to their ad- 
dresses there given. 

Ruth, Schoharie Co, N Y, can have a let- 
ter which awaits her if she will write and ask 
for it, giving her full address. 

The ballad, Heavenly Mansions, called for 
by A. L., has been furnished by a reader, and 
will be forwarded to A. L. if she (or he) will 
write and ask for it, sending stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. 
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ANOTHER FIRST-RATE QUILT. 





A ‘‘colored gentleman’’ was helping a vis- 
itor to put on her walking jacket. and seeing 
her struggling to pushin her rebellious big 
sleeves, he said, in his most respectful man- 
ner: ‘‘P’r’ps you hab de goodness to allow 
me to suppress dem puffs, madam.’’ 
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Farmer's 


Wife 


knows all there is to know about 
hard work. With her it is scruzé, 
clean and scour from morning 
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till night and then her work is 
never done, wzless she takes ad- 
vantage of the help that modern 
science has placed within every 
|woman’s reach. That help is 


(OLD Dust 
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Washing Powder. 


** Woman’s work guick/y done’’ 
is the motto of this king of cleans- 
Jers. Cheaper and better-than any 
¢soap. A large package for 25 cents. 
} At all groceries and general stores. f 
) | GoLp Dust WASHING PowDER has 
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an additional value to the farmer for 
destreving insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet contalIning recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions,: for 
spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


3 THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
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WALL PAPER. 


KAYSE free from t; Wall Paper concern in U, 
KAYSE 


8. 
R & ALLMAN **cis"aren'St.Philada. 
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Farmers’ Daughters—III. 





SHE LIVES IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 





Christmas Brightness, 


ADELE K. JOHNSON. 





Here is a new frame for a cabinet picture. 
It is round, two inches wide. A form is cut 
from pasteboard and smoothly covered with 
old blue chamois. It is suspended by No9 
satin ribbon of the blue, tinished with a large 
bow of the same. Around the outer edge of 
the frame are six full rosettes of No 7 blue rib- 
bon. The chamois can be painted or embroid- 
ered if one has the talent and time. 

This new style of sofa pillow is very pretty 
and effective. It'is nearly square, 20 inches. 
The material is sage green silk (china), and 
on this are neatly fancy-stitched many straight 
rows of pink baby ribbon. A wide, plain 
green silk frill completes it. 

These dainty little baskets are easily made: 
One isd by 4 inches, 3 inches deep. The 
foundation is pasteboard, and the pieces are 
covered with some pretty silk, then sewed to- 
gether and the seams fancy stitched. Around 
the lower edges of the basket isa straight 
band or border of silk-crocheted rings. The 
basket is lined with silk. 

Christmas souvenir: A sachet 44 by 5% 
inches, made of light lavender silk (one layer 
of wadding, scented with violet powder) ,edg- 
ed with narrow white lace,the pattern of which 
is outlined with lavender silk. A small white 
ecard is fastened in the center of the sachet 
by bows of narrow ribbon (lavender) at each 
corner. On this in letters of lavender and 
gold is painted, ‘‘A Bonny Christmas,’’ and 
below write in ink your name. 

Small, fine silk handkerchiefs make pretty 
pincushions. Here two are used, one white 
and the other a light pink. The cushion prop- 


er is round, and in this instance the silk at 
the top is gathered into a large frill. A pink 
ribbon with long loops and ends is tied 


around it. 

A novelty is this memorandum book, which 
has a cover of white chamois: Cut it just the 
length and twice the width you desire the 
book to be, fasten with blue ribbons, the 
sheets of paper in the center, choosing a size 
onky a little smaller than the cover, in the 
center of which embroider three blue forget- 
me-nots. Scallop the edges. 

A pretty calendar is heart-shaped, covered 
with velvet, outlined with heavy cord (ribbon 
may be used), and the quotation slip that of 
a celebrated man. 

Another very useful gift is a postage stamp 
book. Itis 4 by 2inches. The leaves (six or 
eight) are made of paraftine paper, the covers 
of buff celluloid. Silk cord and tassels fasten 
it. Across the top the words ‘Postage 
stamps’’ are lettered in white. 

A new penwiper is the shape of a star, with 
leaves and cover of white kid. Dainty indeed 


is a Llotter with its cover of soft pink cham- 
ois, blotting paper of the same color in book 
form, the size of 
with wide pink ribbons. 


letter paper, held together 
Across the front 
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gold: 
‘*May time bring but sunshine, 
As onward it goes, 
And shed o’er all things 
A color of rose.”’ 


Air! Air! 


L. M. MOORE. 





Were Ito undertake any improvement in 
my house it would be distinctly in the way 
of ventilation. Air! Air! Give me breath, 
pure and unadulterated outdoor air. The 
cows can have it, the cats, the dogs, the 
horses, the hogs,—everything but human be- 
ings, who are so wise they can build them- 
selves boxes to live in; boxes to shield them 
from wind and rain and cold and from pure 
air. Had the fireplace remained with us, I 
would not have to make this plaint,—but the 
stove, the catarrh-breeding, consumption-mak- 
ing, headache-producing tight stove. Can 
we not go back to the Franklin stove,—that is, 
the open iron fireplace? I have seen it stand 
in the middle of a room and the fire burned 
well. It seemed to draw perfectly. Let us 
have the fireplace. 





Crocheted Reins. 


E. M. LUCAS. 





A pair of crocheted reins will please a child. 
They are made of very heavy crochet cotton 
or cord, in some pretty bright color. Begin 
with eighteen chain, and work a single cro- 
chet in each; turn and work back and forth 
(always placing needle in back half of stitch) 
until a strip of 24 yards is formed. Make an- 
other strip beginning with twenty-seven 
chain, and crochet back and forth in the same 
manner, making it about one-fourth of a 
yard long. The long strip passes back of the 
neck, across the shoulders down the front and 
under each, the two ends being in the back. 
The short piece is fastened across the chest to 
the long piece, leaving space enough to slip 
over the head. Fasten five or six toy bells, 7 
an 


gilt or silver, across the short piece, 
the reins are finished. 
<socnealataiimaesain 
Consolation. 


MAUDE PEASLEE, 
‘‘Lovers’ partings end in meetings,’’ 
Every wise man’s son doth know, 
But the heart rejects such comfort 
When the head is bowed with woe. 


Could he have his dearest wishes, 
Love would tire of sunny skies; 
Weary grow of soft caresses, 
Turn away from radiant eyes. 


Love gains strength from soft repulses, 
And the dear one fairer seems 

When Love’s longing eyes behold her, 
Oftenest in troubled dreams. 


‘Absence makes the heart grow fonder,”’ 
Spite of scoffer’s idle jest 

That the maiden weary waiting 
Loves the ‘other fellow’”’ best. 


Pascaiee ss aS 

The Single Bed, says an authority on hy- 
giene, designed only for the occupancy of one 
person, is as much a necessity for hygienic 
living as a tooth brush or a napkin is for the 
individual use of every person. All the con- 
ditions that make for health, for rest and for 
refreshing sleep, urge its use as a precaution 
against contagious diseases, impure air and 
disturbed slumber. The use of separate beds 
by married people is extending rapidly. 


Scolding a Disease.—In the case of a woman 
in New Jersey who was placed on trial for be- 
ing a common scold, the judge observed that 
the habit of constantly scolding usually de- 
notes a nervous disease that more or less af- 
fects the mind of the sufferer, and that both 
sexes are frequently troubled with it. 





Conjugal Obedience.—The vexed question of 
conjugal obedience was settled by Spurgeon 
in a characteristic way. In an address at the 
marriage of the daughter of a friend he spoke 
thus to the bride about her future lord: ‘‘ Let 
him be the head, and do you be the neck, and 
turn him which way you please.”’ 


The Ethics of 2 Postal Card have been formu 
lated in the following order: ‘‘Never write 
anything ona postal which you would not 
think it prudent or dignified to proclaim from 
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this verse is gracefully painted in letters of 

















message should begin 
and end with- 


the house-top.” The 
without the customary ‘‘dear,”’ 
out “affectionately yours.” 


A Light, Plain Cook—Two eggs, 2 cups sug- 
ar, 1 cup sweet milk, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der heaped, 1 cup butter (or $ cup butter and 
4 cup lard are better), a little salt. Make the 
dough just stiff enough to handle easily. 


A Young Scotchman was boating with his 
lady-love on a sunny evening. He asked her 
tenderly if she would row in the same boat 
with him for life. ‘‘Same as now?’’ she 
asked, shyly. ‘‘Yes, just the same—forever.”’ 
‘“‘Then I will,’’ she whispered, ‘‘for I have 
the helm!’’ 


Scarlet Fever Settled in the Back, 








An Operation Was Unsuccessfully 
Performed. 


The Patient Was Finally Restored, After 
Eighteen Years. 
From the Evening News, Newark, N J. 

About eighteen years ago, when Mrs Annie Dale 
of 8 Bruce street, was a bright, merry school girl, 
she was taken ill with scarlet fever. She recover- 
ed, but she wasa very different girl from a physic- 
al standpoint. She was cured of the scarlet fever, 
but it left her with an affection of the back. As 
she grew older the pain seemed to increase. Her 
sufferings were intensified by her household 
duties, but she never complained, and with one 
hand pressed tightly to her back she did her work 
about her cosy home. 

**. was fourteen years old when I was attacked 
with scarlet fever and have now suffered with 
my back for eighteen years. 

**Night and day I suffered. It really seemed as 
if I must succumb to the pain, and then to make 
matters worse, my head ached so §badly that I 
could searcely see, at times. Finally I went to St 
Michael’s Hospital, at the corner of High street 
and Central avenue, and there the surgeons per- 
formed a difficult operation on my back but it did 
no good; it was like everything elsé. I was told 
at the hospital to return for another operation, 
but the first had left me so weak I could not go 


back. Then again I had become discouraged and 
my three children needed my attention and care 
at home. The pain beeame harder to stand and 


my back was almost broken, it seemed. I thought 
I would never know what it would be like to be 
well again, when I was told to try Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. With many doubts, a faint heart and 
an aching back, I went to get the pills, and, little 
dreaming that they would prove the elixir 
of a new life to me, lL began to take them. Only a 
short time elapsed before I began to improve. 
Could it be possible that Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
were doing what ‘everything else had failed to 
accomplish? I asked m self the question many 
times and before long I was enabled by my im- 
proved condition to answer the query with an 
emphatic ‘Yes.’ Now the pain of almost twenty 
i is cured by these Pink Pills in a few months. 

have no pain of any kind now, but I have got 
some of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
and while I do not think it will ever be necessary 
to use them again, I shall certainly never be with- 
out them in the house.”’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all thefelements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pecul- 
iar to females, such as suppressions, irregularities 
and all forms of weakness. They _ build up the 
blood, and restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure 
in a}l cases arising from mental worry, overwork 
or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills are sold 
in boxes (never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or 
six boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 

ists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine 

ompany, Schenectady, N Y. 


@ From U,S.Journal of Medicine 
Prof. W. H. Peeke, who 
makes a specialty of 
Epilepsy, has without 
doubt treated and cur- 
ed more cases than any 
living Physician; his 
success is astonishing. 
We have heard of cases 


of 20 years’ standing 


him. He 


cured by 
publishes a 
valuable 
work on 
this dis- 
ease, which 
he sends 
with a4 
large _bot- 


tle of his absolute cure, free to any sufferers 
who may send their P. O. and Express address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure to address 


Prof.W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 














